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Ra E was the most peculiar chap 
- that ever came to Dunston’s, 

not excepting even Mason, 

who shot the Doctor's wife’s 
parrot with a catapult and, after he 
had been flogged, offered to stuff it 
in the face of the whole schocl and 
nearly got expelled. Freckles was so 
called owing to his skin, which was sim- 
ply a.complicated pattern much like what 
you can see in any map of the Grecian 
Archipelago. This arose, he thought, 
from his having been born in Australia. 
Anyway it was rum to see, and so were 
his hands, which had reddish down on 
the backs. His eyes were also reddish— 


a sort of- mixture of-red and. grey specks ; 
and they glimmered like a cat’s when 


he was angry, which was often. His 
real name was Maine and he had no side. 
His father had made a big fortune selling 
wool at Sydney and his grandfather was 
one of the last people to be transported 
to Botany Bay—through no fault of his 
own, After he had been on a convict 
ship two years, a chap at home confessed 
on his death-bed that he had done the 
thing Maine’s grandfather was trans- 
ported for; so they naturally let Maine’s 
grandfather go free; and he was so sick 
about it that he never came back home 
again, but married a farmer’s daughter 
near Sydney and settled out there for 
good, 

Maine didn’t think much of England 
and was always talking about the Austra- 
lian forests of blue gum trees and bush, 
and sneering rather at the size of our 
forests round Merivale, though they were 
good ones. He never joined in games 


but roamed away alone for miles and 
miles into the country on half-holidays, 
and trespassed with a cheek I never saw 
equalled. He could run like a hare— 
especially about half-a-mile or so ; which, 
as he explained to me, is just about a 
distance to blow a keeper. Certainly, 
-hough often chased, he was never 
caught and never recognised owing to 
things he did which he had learned in 
Australia and copied from famous bush- 
rangers. His great hope some day was 
to be a bushranger himself, and he 
practised in a quiet way every Saturday 
afternoon, making it a rule to go out of - 
bounds always. His get-up was fine, Me, 
being fond of the country and not keen 
on games, he rather took to, and after I 
had sworn on crossed knives not to say a 
word to a soul (which I never did till 
Freckles left) he told me his secrets and 
showed me his things. If you’d seen 
Freckles starting for an excursion you 
wouldn’t have said there was anything 
remarkable about him, but really he was 
armed to the teeth and had everything a 
bushranger would be likely to want in a 
quiet place like Merivale. Down his leg 
was the barrel of an air-gun, strong enough 
to kill any small thing like a cat at twenty- 
five yards, the rest of the gun was arranged 
inside the lining of his coat, and the slugs 
you fired he carried loose in his trousers- 
pockets. Round his waist he had a 
leather belt he got from a sailor for a 
pound. Inside the leather was human 
skin, said to be flayed offa chap by can- 
nibals somewhere ; which was a splendid 
thing to have for your own, if it was true, 
and in the belt a place had been specially 
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made for a knife. Freckles, of course, 
had a knife in it—a “bowie” knife that 
made you cold to see. He never used it 
but kept it ready and said, if.a keeper 
ever caught -him, he possibly might have 
to. In addition to these things he 
carried in his coat-pockets a little sspirit- 
lamp and a collapsible tin pot and a bag 
of tea. 

He said tea was the very life of men 
in the bush and that often after a hard 
escape, when he was out of danger, he 
would get away behind a woodstack, or 
under the banks of a stream, or some 
such secret place, and brew a cup and 
drink it, and feel the better for it. 

Lastly, Freckles had a flat lead mask 
with holes for the eyes and mouth which 
he always fitted on when trespassing. 
He said it was copied from the helmet 
Ned Kelly, the King of the Bushrangers, 
used to wear; but it was not bullet-proof, 
but only used for a disguise. We were in 
the same dormitory, and, one night, when 
all the chaps Rad: gone to sleep, he 
dressed up in the:things and stood where 
some moonlight came .in, and certainly 
looked jolly. 

Once, as an awful favour—me being 
much smaller and not fast enough to run 
away from a man—he let me come and see 
what he did when bushranging on a half- 
holiday in winter. “I shan’t run my 
usual frightful risks with you,” he said, 
“because I might have to open fire to 
save you, and that would be very dis- 
agreeable to me ; but we'll trespass a bit, 
and I'll shoot a few things if I can. I 
don’t shoot much—only for food.” 

He made me a mask with tin-foil off 
chocolate smoothed out and gummed on 
cardboard, but I had noarms‘and he said 
I had better not try and get any. 

We started for the usual walk. Chaps 
were allowed to go through a public pine- 
wood to Merivale ; but half through, by a 
place where was a board which warned us 
to keep the path, Freckles branched off 
into some dead bracken and squatted 
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down and put on his mask. [also put on 
mine. Then he fastened his air-gun to- 
gether and loaded it, and told me to walk’ 
six pacés behind him and do as he did. 
His eyes were awfully keen, and now and 
then he pointed to a feather on the ground 
or an old nest or a patch of rum fungus 
or a crab-apple still hanging on the tree 
though all the leaves were off. 

Once he fired at a jay and missed it, 
‘then fell down in the fern as if he was 
‘shot himself and remained quite motion- 
less for some time. He told me that he 
always did so after firing, that he might 
hear if anybody had been attracted by 
the sound. It was a well-known bush- 
man’s dodge. Once we saw a keeper 
through a clearing and Freckles lay flat 
on his stomach, and so did I. He 
knew the keeper well and told me he 
had many times escaped from him. We 
waited half-an-hour and turned to go back 
a different way from that of the keeper. 
Then, whcre a glade sloped down to 
some water and the grass was all dewy 
and covered with “moleshills, Freckles 
went to inspect a trap he had set a week 
before. He was collecting skins for a 
mole-skin waistcoat ; but he said skinning 
moles was one of the beastliest tasks a 
hunter ever had. However, there was 
a mole caught, and he skinned it and 
wrapped up the skin in leaves and put it 
in his hat. 

Then we had some real sport, for on 
the other side of the glade we saw rabbits 
lopping about, and Freckles stalked them 
through the fern while I waited motion- 
less ; and finally he shot a young one. I 
wanted to take it back and get cook to 
do it for us, but he said I was a fool. 

“If you want any you must have it 
now. It’s about the time I take a meal,” 
he said, ‘‘and that’s a part of my ranging 
and hunting you haven’t szen yet.” 

He knew the country well, and said we 
were in one of the most carefully pre- 
served places anywhere about; which 
must have been true for there were an 
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awful lot of pheasants calling in the 


glades. But Freckles got down into a 
drain and showed me a hollow he had 
scooped out under a lot of ivy where it 
fell over a bank. 

“This is one of my caves,” he said, 
“and here we can feed and drink in 
safety, but you mustn’t talk or I shan’t be 
able to hear if anything is stirring in the 
woods.” 

He took off his mask, set down his gun, 
and lighted his spirit-stove. 

“Skin the rabbit and cut off his hind 
legs while I make tea,” he said. 

So I did, and he held them over the 
lamp till they were fairly cooked outside, 
but not right through. Heate and drank 
with his ears straining for every sound. 
Then he took the rest of the rabbit and 


removed all traces of eating, and buried 
everything we had left. 

“If I didn’t,” he explained, “some 
keeper’s dog would find my lair, and make 
a row and give it away ; and the keepers 
would doubtless lie in wait for me and 
catch me red-handed. You can’t be too 
careful, because every man’s hand’s against 
you ; which, of course, is the beauty of 
it.” 

We got back without anything happen- 
ing, and I’ve hated the sight of rabbit 
pretty well ever since ; but Freckles said 
the juices of animals are better for tne 
human frame underdone. 

Well, that gives you an idea of Freckles, 
and the affair with Frenchy, which I am 
going to tell you of, showed that he really 
was cut out for bushranging. Frenchy as 
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we called him was Monsieur Michel. He 
didn’t belong entirely to Dunston’s, but 
lived in Merivale and came to us three 
days a week, and went to a girl’s school 
the other three. He was a rum, oldish 
chap, whose great peculiarities were to 
make puns in English and to appeal to our 
honour about everything. 

He would slang a fellow horribly one 
day, and wave his arms and pretty nearly 
jump out of his skin; and the next day 
he would bring upa whacking pear for the 
fellow he'd slanged, or a new knife or some- 
thing. He pretty nearly cried sometimes, 
and he told us his nerves were frightfully 
tricky, and often led him to be harsh when 
he didn’t mean it. He couldn’t keep order 
or make chaps work if they didn’t choose, 
and Steggles, who had an awfully cunning 
dodge of always rubbing him up the wrong 
way, and then looking crushed and broken- 
hearted so as to get things, which he did, 
said that Frenchy was like damp fire- 
works: because you never knew exactly 
when he’d go off or how. 

One day, dashing out of class with a 
frightful yell, Freckles got sent for, and 
went back and found Monsieur raving 
mad. It seemed that Freckles had yelled 
tuo soon—before he was out of the class- 
room, in fact; and Frenchy had got 
palpitation from it,. He let into Freckles 
properly then. He said he was his “‘ dé/e 
noire” and “‘un sot a vingt-quatre carats” — 
which means an eighteen carat ass in 
English but twenty-four carats in French— 
and “one of the aborigines who ought to 
be kept on a chain,” and many other such- 
likethings. Freckles turned allcolours, and 
then white, with a sort of bluish tint to his 
lips. He didn’t say a word, but looked at 
Frenchy withsucha frightful expression that 
I felt something would happen later. All 
that happened at the time was that Freckles 
got the eighth book of Telemachus to write 
out into French from English, and then 
correct by Fenelon, which was a pretty big 
job if a chap had been fool enough to try 
and do it ; and Monsieur Michel went off 
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to Merivale with a big card fluttering on 
his coat-tail with “ ci on parle Francais” 
written on it in red pencil. This I had 
managed to do myself while Frenchy was 
jawing Freckles. I told Freckles, but it 
didn’t comfort him much. He said there 
were some things no mortal man would 
stand ; and to be called “an aborigine” 
because a man was born in Australia, 
seemed to him about the bitterest insult 
even an old frog-eating Frenchman could 
have invented. Happening to Aim, of all 
chaps, it was especially a thing which 
would have to be revenged, seeing what 
his views were. He said : 

“ T couldn’t bushrange or anything with 
a clear conscience in the future if I had a 
thing like this hanging over me. It’s the 
frightfulest slur on my character, and | 
won’t sit down under it for fifty French- 
men.” 

Then he said he should take a week to 
settle what to do, and went into the play- 
ground alone. 

Next time Frenchy came up he was 


just the same as ever—awfully easy-going 


and jolly, and let Freckles off the 
Telemachus, and offered him as classy a 
knife, with a corkscrew, and other things, 
including tweezers, as ever you saw—just 
the knife for Freckles, considering his ways. 
But it didn’t come off. Freckles got white 
again when he saw the knife, and said : 

“Thank you, Monsieur ; I don’t want 
your knife, and the imposition is half 
done, and will be finished next time you 
come,” 

Then Frenchy called him a silly boy, 
and tried to make a joke and playfully 
pinch Freckles by the ear, But nobody 
saw the joke, and Freckles dodged away. 
Then Frenchy sighed, and looked round 
to see who should have the knife, and 
didn’t seem to see anybody in particular, 
and left it on his desk, He often sighed 
in class, and sometimes told us he was 
without friends, unless he might call us 
friends ; and we said he might, 

When he went, Freckles told me he 
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considered the knife was another insult 
Then he explained what he was going to 
do. He said: 

“T shall finish the impo. first, so as not 
to be obliged to him for anything, and 
then I shall stick him up.” 

“Stick him up, how ?” I said. 

‘It's a bushranging expression,” he ex- 
plained. “To ‘stick up’ a man is to make 
him stand and deliver what he’s got. I see 
my way to do this with Frenchy. He 
always goes and comes from Merivale 
through the woods, as you know, and 
now he’s up here on Friday nights coach- 
ing Slade and Beiterton for their army 
exam. Afterwards he has supper with 
Mr. Thompson or the Doctor. There you 
are. I wait my time in the wood, which 
is jolly lonely by night, though it is such 
a potty little place hardly worth calling a 
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wood ; then he comes along, and I stick 
him up.” 

“It’s highway robbery,” I said. ‘“ You 
might get years and years of imprison 
ment.” 

“T might,” he said, “ but I shan’t. You 
must begin your career some time, and 
I’m going to next Friday night. I’ve often 
got out of the dormitory and been in that 
wood by night, and only the chaps in the 
dormitory have known it.” 


Well, the night came, and all that we 
heard about it till afterwards was that 
about eleven o’clock, or possibly even 
later than that, there was a fearful pealing 
at the front door of Dunstan’s, and look- 
ing out we could see a stretcher and 
something on it. That something was 
actually Freckles, though the few chaps 
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Just the knife for *‘ Freckles’ 





** Frenchy came along sure enough, and | dropped.” 
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who knew what was going to be done 
felt sure it mu-t be Frenchy. Because 
Freckles is five feet ten and growing, and 
Frenchy isn’t more than five feet six at 
the outside, and a poor thing at that. But 
it was Freckles all right, and two labour- 
ing men had brought him back; and 
Frenchy had come with them. 

Not for five weeks afterwards, when 
Freckles could get up and limp about, 
did I hear the truth; and I'll tell it 
in his own words, because they must be 
better than a chap’s who wasn’t there. 
He seemed frightfully down in the mouth 
and said that he could never look fellows 
in the eyes again; but it cheered him 
telling me; and when I told him he 
was thundering well out of it he admitted 
he was. 

He said : 

“I got off all right, and the moon was 
as clear as day, and everything just ripe 
for sticking a chapup. Then, like a fool, 
having a longish time to wait, I didn’t just 
stop in shadow behind a tree-trunk or some- 
thing in the usual way, but thought I’d do 
a thing I’d never heard of bushrangers 
doing, though Indian thugs are pretty 
good at it. I went and got up a tree 
which has a branch over the road; and I 
thought I’d drop down almost on top of 
Frenchy to start with. And that’s just 
what I did do, only I dropped wrong and 
came down pretty nearly on my head 
owing to slipping somehow at the start. 
What did exactly happen to me as I left 
the tree I never shall know. Anyway 
Frenchy came along sure enough, and I 
dropped, and he jumped I should think 
fully a yard into the air; but that was ail, 
because in falling I hit a big root (it was 
a beech tree) and went and broke some- 
thing in my ankle and something in my 
chest and couldn’t stand. Consequently, 
of course, I couldn’t stick him up. The 
pain was pretty thick, but feeling what a 
fool I was seemed to make me forget it. 
Anyway, finding it was useless thinking of 
sticking him up, I tried to hobble into 
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the fern and get out of sight ; and finding 
I couldn't crawl, I rolled. But of course 
you can't roll away from a chap, and he 
came after me, and my mask fell off while 
I rolled, and he recognised me. 

“* Mon Dieu! it is the boy Maine!’ 
he said. ‘Speak, child, what in the wide 
world was this ?” 

“I disguised my voice and said I wasn’t 
Maine, and that he’d better leave me alone 
or it might be the worse for him yet. But 
he wouldn’t go, and chancing to get queer 
about the head somehow I went off, I 
suppose, though it wasn’t for long. When 
I came to he was gone, but he rushed 
back in a minute with that rotten old top- 
hat he wears full of water he’d got from 
the puddle in the stone-pit. He doused 
my head and made me sit up with my 
back against a tree. Then feeling the 
frightfulness of it, I begged him to go 
again, and let mebe. I said: 

** You don’t know what you’re doing ; 
I’m no friend to you, but the deadliest 
enemy you’ve got in the world, very 
likely, and if I hadn’t fallen down at a 
critical moment and broken myself, I 
should have stuck you up, Monsieur 
Michel, so now you know.’ 

**He said to himself, ‘The poor mad 
boy—the poor mad boy—I will run @ 
toutes jambes for succour’; but I told 
him not to. I began to get a rum hot 
pain in my side then, but [ felt 1 would 
gladly have died there rather than be 
obliged to him. I said: 

“* You called mean “aborigine,” which 
is the most terrible thing you can call an 
Australian-born chap, and you wanted to 
pass it off with a knife with a corkscrew 
and tweezers in it. But you couldn’t ex- 
pect me to take it, feeling as I did. Now 
the fortunes of war have given you the 
victory and, if you please, I wish you'd 
go.’ 

“He wouldn’t though. He said he 
wouldn’t have hurt my feelings for any- 
thing. Heseemed to overlook altogether 
what I was going to do to him, and asked 
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me where it hurt me. I told him, and he 
said it was his fault—fancy that! and 
wished he was big enough to carry me 
back. I kept on asking him to go, and 
at last, after begging my pardon like any- 
thing, for about a week it seemed, he 
went. But I heard him shouting and yell- 
ing French yells in the woods, and after 
a bit he came back with twormen and a 
hurdle. They presently took me back, 
and what Frenchy’s said since to the 
Doctor I don’t know. In fact, I didn’t 
know anything for days. Anyway, I’ve 
had nothing but a mild rowing and very 
good grub, and I’m not to be even 
flogged, though that’s probably because I 
broke a rib or two, not including the 
bone in my leg. But I’m all right now, 
and I think it was about the most sport- 
ing thing a chap ever did for Frenchy to 
treat me like that—eh? I shouldn’t have 
thought it was in a Frenchman to do it, 
especially after I told him what I was 
going to do.” 

“Yes,” I said, “that’s all mght; but 
what about bushranging ?” 

“It’s pretty sickening,” he said, “but I 
feel as if all the keenness was knocked out 
of me. If a chap can’t so much as fall 
out of a tree on a wanderer’s path at the 
nick of time without smashing himself, 
what’s the good of him ?” 

‘“‘ Besides,” I said, “if it hadn’t been 
Frenchy but somebody else of a different 
turn of mind, he might have taken you at 
a disadvantage and killed you.” 

“In real bushranging that is what would 
have happened,” admitted Freckles. ‘‘ As 
it is I feel months, perhaps years, will 
have to go by before I feel to hanker 
after it again. And, meantime, I shan’t 
rest in peace till I’ve paid Frenchy.” 

“ How?” I asked. 

“Well, I believe it’s to be done. He’s 
often come to see me while I was on my 
back in bed, and he’s told me a lot about 
himself. He’s frightfully hard up and a 
Roman Catholic, and ‘hopes to lay his 
bones in La belle France, with luck, but 
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he doesn’t think he’ll ever be able to 
manage it. He told me all this, little 
knowing my father was extremely rich. 
Well, you see the mater wants somebody 
French for the kids at home, which are 
girls; and knowing Frenchy bars this 
climate 1 think Australia might do him 
good. He’s fifty-three years old and it 
seems to me if the guv’nor wrote and 
offered him his passage and a gocd screw 
he’d go. I have made it a personal thing 
to myself, and told the guv’nor what a 
good little chap he is, and what a beauti- 
ful accent he’s got, and the thing that 
happened in the wood.” 

The affair dropped then, and about six 
weeks after, when Freckles was getting 
fit again, he walked with me one _half- 
holiday to see the place where he was 
smashed up. The bough was a frightful 
high one to drop from even in daylight ; 
also it was broken. Freckles got awfully 
excited when he spotted it. 

“There! there!” he said, “ that’s the 
best thing I’ve seen for twelve weeks !” 

“‘T don’t see much to squeak about,” 
I said; “especially as the beastly thing 
nearly did for you.” 

‘‘ But, can’t you see, it’s broken—that’s 
what did it. I thought I slipped, and if 
I had, I shouldn’t have been ‘made of the 
stuff for a bushranger ; but its breaking 
is jolly different. That wasn’t my fault. 
The most hardened old hand must have 
come down then. In fact, you couldn’t 
have stopped up. Oh,what a lot of misery 
I’d have been saved through all these 
weeks if I’d known it broke in a natural 
sort of way!” 

He got an extraordinary deal of com- 
fort out of it, and said he should return 
to his old ways again as soon as he could 
run a mile without stopping. And we 
found his lead mask, like Ned Kelly’s, 
just where it had dropped when he rolled 
over in the fern, and he welcomed it 
like a friend or a dog. 

That’s the end, except that his father 
did write to Dunston about Frenchy, and 
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Dunston, not being very keen about 
Frenchy himself, seemed to think he 
would be just the chap for the girls of 
Freckles’ father. Anyway, he went, and 
he cried when he said ‘“‘ Good-bye” to the 
school; and Freckles told me that when 
he said ‘‘Good-bye” to him he yelled 
with crying and blessed him in French, 
and said that the sunny atmosphere of 
Australia would very likely prolong his 
life till he had saved enough to get his 
bones back to France. 

So he went; and Freckles went after 
him much sooner than he ever expected 
to; because the keepers finally caught him 
in the game preserves, sitting in his hole 
under the stream bank, frizzling the leg of 
a pheasant which he had shot out of a 
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tree with his airgun. And Dunston 
wrote to his father, and his father wrote 
back that Freckles, being now fourteen 
and apparently having less sense than 
when he left Australia, had better return 
and begin life as an office-boy in his place 
of business. Freckles told me that office 
boys in his father’s office generally got a 
fortnight’s holiday, but that his mother 
would probably work up his governor to 
give him three weeks. Then he would 
get a proper outfit and track away to the 
boundless scrub, and fall in with other 
chaps who had similar ideas, and begin to 
bushrange seriously, But he never wrote 
tome, and I don’t know if he really suc- 
ceeded well. I’m sure I hope he did, for 
he was a tidy chap, though queer. 
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A portrait by Ingres. Drawn in Rome in 1816. 


This lovely drawing, from the collection in the Louvre, shows Ingres in his most pleasing aspect. By the magic of a few lines faintly 
traced, he has evoked for us the image of # charming person ; and by the slight indication of costume, has also fixed the epoch at which the 
drawing was made. It was in the earlier years of the artist, while he was in Rome, that he drew many such little masterpieces as a means 
of livelibood, drawings which he then made for a few francs, and which are now eagerly sought by the museums of Europe. 

















A CENTURY OF PAINTING. 


NOTES DESCRIPTIVE AND CRIVICAL.—GOYA AND HIS CAREER.—FOUR 
ENGLISH PAINTERS OF FAMILIAR LIFE, GERICAULT, INGRES, 
AND DELACROIX. 


CHAPTER II. 
OOKING backward to 
the first quarter of 
this century, it is 
hardly too sweeping 
an assertion to say 
that, with a_ single 
exception, there was 
little that was important in the way of 
painting outside of France and England. 
There were local reputations in ail the 
other countries, practitioners of the art 
who joined toa respectable proficiency in 
painting an adhesion to the traditions 
which had been handed down to them. 
These men, in their time and place, were 
notable ; and in the museums of their 
respective countries their works remain 
of chronological interest to students of 
painting. But to the larger public which 
these papers address, they are of little 
importance, having exercised but slight 
influence on contemporaneous art. 

The exception already noted was in 
Spain, and there only in the case ot a 
single painter. Francisco Goya y Lu- 
cientes, “ Pintor Espanol,” as he de- 
lighted to call himself, would be, indeed 
has been, a fascinating subject for pic- 
turesque biography. Charles Yriarte, the 
well-known French art-critic, has given 
the world a most interesting and com- 
plete story of Goya’s life, which, though it 
is only separated from our own day bya 
span of seventy years, chronicles the ex- 
ploits of one who in the history of art 
must hark back to’ Benvenuto Cellini in 
the sixteenth century to find his parallel. 

Goya was born March 31, 1746, at 
Fuente de Todos, in the province of 








Aragon. The son of a small farmer, he 
was placed when very young in the local 
Academy of Fine Arts at Saragossa, where 
he received instructions from Bayen and 
Luzan, painters little known outside of 
Spain. The swashbuckler instincts which 
were to govern him through life mani- 
fested themselves here, where in a street 
brawl he laid low three of his adversaries. 
He found it prudent to evade both justice 
and the vengeance which followed swift 
and sure in those days in Spain, by flying 
to Madrid. Soon after his arrival in the 
capital, however, in continuation of his 
old mode of life, he was picked up for 
dead in one of the low quarters of the 
town. Surviving the poignard, but again 
threatened with arrest, he joined a guad- 
villa of bull-fighters, in whose company he 
went from town to town giving exhibitions 
of his prowess in the national sport. 

With all this, painting must have been 
somewhat of an interlude; but Goya had 
early shown signs of great talent, and be- 
fore he left Saragossa, his master, Josepha 
Bayen, had confidence enough in his 
future to entrust the happiness of his 
daughter to his care by permitting his 
marriage to her. Goya’s biographer notes 
that through all the various adventures 
of his career he had the utmost care for 
the material comfort of this lady. Her 
character must impress us to-day as 
charitable to excess; for, shortly after 
the bull-fighting episode, Goya found him- 
self in Rome, where his next exploit was 
the abduction, from a convent, of a noble 
Roman girl. With the police once more 
on his track, he sought refuge at the 
Spanish Embassy, whence he was de- 
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1780, when he was made a mcmber of 
the Spanish Royal Academy, ensues 
the period of his greatest artistic ac- 
tivity. Carrying into his art the same 
excess of temperament which marked 
his life, his execution was rapid and 
decisive. Rebellious to the ordinary 
means employed by painters, he used 
various mediums, some of which have 
ill withstood the ravages of time ; and 
disdaining brushes, he often employed 
sponges or bits of rag in their place. 
In the case of one of his pictures, a 
revolt of the Madrilians against the 
French, it is said that he employed 
a spoon. 

In 1799, Goya was made painter to 
the King, Charles III., whose succes- 
sor, the fourth of his name, continued 
his favour. The time, which was that 
of the notorious Prince of Peace, 
Godoy, was favourable for a character 
like that of Goya, whose eccentricities 

The Garroted Man. From an etching by Goya. were looked upon with an indulgent 


There is a tradition that this etching was made from nature, the eye I y a Court which must have felt 
ode] —so: lefacto ruted by the st li thod ryloyed i . ° 
model—some malefactor execu y the strangling method employed in that its function was hardly that of 


Spain—being studied by Goya from his chamber window, 

moral censor. At least Goya, the inti- 
spatched home in disguise, probably to mate of Maria Louisa and the Court circle, 
the relief of his country’s representative by no means abandoned his friends the 
in Rome. Before this adventure, which bull-fighters and tavern-keepers. Fresh 
was only one of many 
which the charitable 
wife had to pardon, 
he had attracted the 
attention of David, 
whowas then in Italy, 
and who, as his art 
differed in every way 
from that of Goya, 
must have been 
strongly impressed 
by his work to give 
it his approval. 

On arriving home 
Goya was given em- 
ployment in design- 
ing a series of tapes- 


Death on the Battlefield. From an etching by Goya 
tries for the royal 


One of the plates from the‘ Disasters of War " where the grotesque and huge figure of Death 


palace, and from appears to the combatants. 
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from an altar-piece for a cathedral, or a 
royal portrait, his ready brush found em- 
ployment in rapidly painting a street 
scene, or even a sign for a wine-shop. A 
whitewashed wall for canvas, and mud 
from the gutter for pigment, were the 
means employed to embody a patriotic 
theme at the entrance of the French 
soldiers into Madrid—a popular master- 
piece executed 
to the plaudits 
of the crowd. 
All this would 
seem to denote 
a charlatan, yet 
withal Goya has 
fairly won his 
place amid the 
great painters of 
the world. Per- 
haps no better 
example could 
be found of the 
essential differ 
ence between 
the outward and 
visible actions of 
a man and the 
inward and spiri- 
tual grace of an 
artist than in this 
instance; and 
the Latin stand- 
point, always 
more intellec- [Zceteceeiee 
tually liberal 
than our own 
Anglo-Saxon ap- 
preciation of the same problem, furnishes 
the reason why Goya was left free to pur- 
sue his artistic career instead of languish- 
ing in prison. His illogical brush filled the 
cathedrals of Saragossa, Seville, Toledo, 
and Valencia with masterly frescoes, 
while with the etching-needle he pro- 
duced many plates. Some of these, like 
the “ Caprices,” a series of eighty etchings, 
are filled with imagination alternately 
tragical and grotesque; while another 
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Goya. 
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Sinter 


From a portrait etched by hi If. 


This portrait is the frontispiece to a series of etchings by Goya. 
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series, representing bull-fights, throughout 
its thirty-three plates depicts the incidents 
of the game with intense realism. The 
“Disasters of War,” another series of 
eighty, was inspired by the French in- 
vasion; and never, perhaps, were the 
cruelties of war more strenuously realised 
in art than in these. Probably these 
etchings, executed, like all his works, by 
methods peculiar 
to himself, con- 
stitute his best 
title to remem- 
brance. But his 
painting, replete 
though it be with 
the defects of his 
qualities, stands 
as a precursor of 
the great colour- 
istic school cf 
which Delacroix 
was the head and 
front. This is 
notably to be felt 
in his portraits, 
and in some of 
the rapidly-exe- 
cuted single fig- 
ures of which the 
Louvre has a 
specimen. 

Before leaving 
Goya for men 
whose works are 
their only his- 
tory, a character- 
istic incident, 
which caused his flight from Spain to 
Bordeaux in France, must be told. In 
1814, Wellington was in Madrid and 
sat for his portrait to Goya. After the 
first sitting, the soldier presumed to 
criticise the work ; whereat Goya, seiz ng 
a cutlass, attacked him, causing the future 
hero of Waterloo to flee for his life from 
the maniacal fury of the painter. It is 
said that later peace was made between 
the two men, and that the portrait was 
2R 
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achieved; but for the moment Goya 
found safety in France, together with his 
long-suffering wife, who had incidentally 
borne him twenty children. At the green 
old age of eighty-two Goya died at Bor- 
deaux, April 16, 1828. 

No greater contrast could be devised 
than that between Goya and the English 
artists whom it is convenient to consider 
in this chapter, whether in the character 
of their art, or in the uneventful respect- 
ability of their lives. Wilkie, Mulready, 
Webster, and Leslie, and their followers, 
thought as much of subject as of method. 
Not that the latter quality is lacking. On 
the contrary, it is only too evident ; but it 
is a method of convention: No one would 
imagine for a moment, in looking at any 
one of their pictures, that he was admitted 
an unseen spectator to some scene of 
intimate family life. It is this quality 
which the great Dutchmen in all their 
scenes of familiar life preserved ; and when 
we look at a Pieter de Hooge, for instance, 
there is no suspicion that the homely scene 
has been arranged for our delectation. In 
its transplantation from Holland, however, 
English art lost just this quality. 

David Wilkie, born in Scotland, at Cults 
in Fifeshire, November 18, 1785, came 
to London in 1805 to enter the Royal 
Academy Schools, after some preliminary 
training at Edinburgh. His first picture, 
in the exhibition of 1806, “The Village 
Politicians,” attracted attention, and was 
followed the next year by the “Blind 
Fiddler,” now in the National Gallery. 
The work of a youth of twenty-two, it is 
remarkable for its close observation of 
character and the skilful use made of 
what may be termed the theatrical faculty 
of grouping the personages so that their 
action tells the story. This is not a merit, 
and there is little doubt that the scene 
would be greater as art were it more 
consistently human. Character is well and 
pictorially rendered ; but by its insistence 
in every figure, we feel that it is but a 
moment since the curtain was withdrawn 
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and the ¢ableau vivant shown. This and 
the pictures following it met with the most 
unbounded popular approval, were repro- 
duced by engraving, and exercised an 
influence increased by the honours and 
fortune which were showered on the 
painter. 

In 1825, Wilkie made an extended 
continental tour, and three years later, 
after his return to England, -changed 
his class of subjects for historical and 
portrait painting, bringing to these later 
themes the same ability and the same lack 
of naiveté which characterised his former 
work, A Royal Academician since 1811, 
he was appointed first painter in ordinary 
to the king, on the death of Lawrence, in 
1830. He was knighted in 1836, and 
died at sea on June 1, 1841, while return- 
ing from Egypt. 

William Mulready was of Irish birth, 
having come into the world at Ennis, in 
the County Clare, April 1, 1786. In 
1809, after a period in the schools of the 
Royal Academy, he exhibited there a 
picture entitled “ Fair Time,” which gave 
him almost instant success ; and until his 
death, July 7, 1863, though producing 
fewer pictures than Wilkie, he worked on 
very much the same class of subjects. 
His colour is less agreeable than that of 
the Scot, and his execution very much 
more laboured. His life was uneventful, 
occupied exclusively with his work, which 
he loved ; so much so that two days before 
his death, an old man of seventy-seven, 
he sat drawing in the evening life class 
at the Royal Academy. He had been a 
member of the Academy since 1816. 

Thomas Webster, born March 20, 1800, 
in London, and dying at Cranbrook, in 
Kent,September, 1886,was another painter 
whose work had enjoyed the full meed of 
popularity, from 182: to the time of his 
retirement from the Royal Academy in 
1877. Pictures depicting homely rustic 
life were his speciality. His work had 
gained him the title of Royal Academicjan 
in 1846. 
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Through all this time, and in the work 
of many painters unnoticed here, the 
qualities are evident of an honest en- 
deavour to paint the simple life of the 
country. With a higher standard of taste, 
and better preliminary instruction, painting 
would have gained ; and the defect with 
which British art 
has been sooften 
reproached, of 
being too liter- 
ary, might have 
been lessened. 

Charles Robert 
Leslie, whose 
works are almost 
wniformly in- 
spired by litera- 
ture, was born 
at Clerkenwell 
in London of 
American par- 
ents, October 19, 
1794. He was 
taken to Phila- 


delphia when 
five years of age, 
but returned to 


England in 
1811 to study 
at the Royal 
Academy. Wash- 
ington Allston 
and Benjamin 
West, both 
Americans —the 
latter at the time 
President of the 
Royal Academy 
— aided Leslie 
by advice. 
After a pre- 
liminary stage 
aS a portrait 
painter, Leslie exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, in 1819, a picture of “Sir Roger 
de Coverley, going to church,” the first of 
a long series of pictures dependent on 
books for their subjects. In 1825 he 


St. Justina and St. Prufina. From a painting by Goya 
in the Cathedral at Seville. 


These are the patron saints of Seville. The legend has it that they were 
the daughters of a potter and followed their father's trade, giving away in 
charity, however, all that they earned more than was sufficient to supply their a 
simple wants. At the time of a festival to Venus, they were requested to 
supply the vessels to he used in her worship, and on their refusing, they were 
dragged before the prefect, who condemned them to death, July 19, a.p. 304. 
They are generally represented with earthen vessels and the palms of mar- 
tyrdom; in this case, the broken statue of Venus lies in the foreground. 
The Giralda tower, the chief ornament of Seville, is their especial care, and it 
is believed that its preservation from lightning is due to them. 
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painted “‘ Sancho Panza and the Duchess,” 
now in the National Gallery, which pro- 
cured him his election as an Academician 
the following year. Leslie may be said to 
have originated this style of subject in 
England, where hehas had many followers ; 
and, given the requisite knowledge of 
literature, his 
pictures tell their 
story with direct- 
ness and hu- 
mour. In paint- 
ing, his work is 
rather hard ; but 
in grace and style 
of drawing, he 
was much su- 
perior to his 
contemporaries. 
“Among his pic- 
tures are many 
suggested by 
Shakespeare, 
which have been 
popularised by 
engraving. 

Lesliereturned 
to America in 
1833 to accept 
the professorship 
of drawing at the 
West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, 
but remained 
only a few 
months. After 
returning to Lon- 
don, he enjoyed 
successful 
career until his 
death, May s5, 
1859. He was 
one of the first 
and most consis- 
tent admirers of Constable’s work, and 
wrote his life. He also published lectures 
on painting, delivered at the Royal 
Academy, where he had been appointed 
lecturer in 1848. 
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The consideration of the two men 
whose portraits face each other here and 
who stood thus opposed, during their 
lives, as the leaders of all that constituted 
art in their time and country, takes us 
back to France. Frequent returns of this 
character will be necessary in the course 


Ingres. 


Painted for the gallery of Painters’ Portraits in the Uffizi, Florence, in 1858, according to the inscription 
on the picture. This most interesting collection, which is still being added to year by year, comprises the 
portraits of the great painters, in most cases by their own hands, from the time of the Renaissance to our day. 


of these papers ; for, without undue pre- 
judice in favour of the French, it must be 
said that they alone have through the 
century maintained a consistent attitude 
Other countries have 
from time to time encouraged painting, 
with as frequent lapses of interest or lack 


in regard to art. 


From a portrait painted by himself. 
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of men who could legitimately inspire 
interest. Although transplanted bodily 
from Italy to France, in the time of 
Francis the First, art had taken so firm a 
root by the commencement of this cen- 
tury that, as we have seen, it grew and 
flourished though watered by the red 
blood of revolu- 
tion. As a national 
institution, follow- 
ing the prescribed 
rules of the Aca- 
demy, it has, of 
course, met with 
frequent assaults 
at the hands of 
men fcr whom 
prescribed acade- 
mic law was as 
naught in com- 
parison with the 
higher law of 
genius. In 1819 
such a man ap- 
peared with a pic- 
ture which vio- 
lated the unwritten 
law formulated by 
David: ‘ Look in 
your Plutarch and 
paint !” 

Jean Louis 
André Theodore 
Géricault, born at 
Rouen, Septem- 
ber 26, 1791, 
came to Paris in 
1808, and entered 
the studio of 
Guérin, where his 
method of paint- 
ing displeased 
his master to such a degree that he 
advised him to abandon the study of 
art. Guérin had thoroughly imbibed 
the defects of the David method; and 
the spectacle of a youth who obstin- 
ately persisted in trying to paint the 
model as he really appeared, instead of 
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making a pink imitation of antique 
sculpture, seemed to him to be of 
little promise. Géricault, however, per- 
sisted ; and with the exception of about 
a year, when the halo of military glory 
seduced him from his work, he worked so 
well and earnestly that after two years’ 
sojourn in Italy 
he returned to 
Paris, a few weeks 
before the Salon 
of 1819, equipped 
with the know- 
ledge of a master. 

Taking a can- 
vas about fifteen 
feet high by twen- 
ty in length, using 
the green-room of 
a theatre for a 
studio, he set to 
work. Disdaining 
theprevailing taste 
for mythology and 
classic themes, he 
took from the 
journals of the 
time the moving 
recital of the suf- 
ferings of the crew 
of the frigate AZ- 
dusa, abandoned 
on a raft in mid- 
ocean. Choosing 
the moment when 
the fifteen survi- 
vors of the hun- 
dred and forty 
nine men wi.o had 
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blackened by time and the neglect from 
which it suffered for six or seven years 
before it was placed there, it remains one 
of the capital pages in the history of 
modern art. The effect on the younger 
generation who saw it fresh from the hand 
of the master, accustomed as they were to 


Delacroix. From a portrait painted by himself in 1837. 
This portrait was left by the painter at his death to Mlle. Jenny Leguillon, his heusekesper, and by 


her was bequeathed to the Louvre in 1872. 


embarked on the 
raft sighted the sail in the offing, which 
meant their deliverance, he worked with 
an energy and fire which have remained 
remarkable in the annals of art. Certain 
of the figures, all of which are more than 
life-size, were painted in a day, and when 
the Salon of 1819 opened, the picture 
was finished. 

Seen as it is to-day in the Louvre, 


the lifeless effigies of the classic school, 
was puzzling, and none but the most 


revolutionary dared approve of it. With 
the older painters there was a similar 
distrust of the impression which it caused. 
Yet David—an artistic kernel encased in 
an academic husk—admired it; and so 
did a swarthy youth who was soon to 
make his mark, and who was e friend 
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The Crusaders seizing Constantinople. From the painting by Delacroix. 


and former comrade of Géricault in the 
atelier Guérin—Eugéne Delacroix. 
Géricault received a recompense of the 
fourth class, and, disgusted with his lot, 
took the immense canvas to London, 
where it was exhibited with success. 
During his sojourn in England he exe- 
cuted a number of pictures in oil and 
water-colour, and many lithographs, which 
are to-day eagerly sought by collectors. 
Returning to France fuil of projects for 
work, his heaith began to give way, and 
on the 18th of January, 1824, he died. 
The influence which he exercised had, 
however, borne its fruits. Already in the 
Salon of 1822, Ferdinand Victor Eugéne 
Delacroix, born at Charenton, near Paris, 


April 26, 1799, had shown his “ Dante 
and Virgil.” 

Before considering Delacroix, however, 
it is advisable to return to the earlier years 
of the century, and give J. A. Domenique 
Ingres, whose stern face confronts Dela- 
croix’s portrait, the precedence to which 
his age entitles him. 

“ Monsieur ” Ingres, as the iconoclastic 
leaders of the romantic school called him 
in mock deference, was born at Mont- 
auban, August 29, 1780. His life was 
fortunate, and his history, which is chiefly 
that of his works, can be told in few words. 
A pupil of David, he received the Prix de 
Rome in 1801. He remained in Rome 
much longer than the allotted four years 
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English poet at the time—1827— 
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placing indicative of the Gallic origin of the picture, and the lack of appreciation of the 


Behind these are Raphael, Phidias, and Appciles. 


Shakespeare (whose head is cut in half by the frame, a relative 
when the picture was painted), Cervantes, Dante, and Virgil. 
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to which his prize entitled him, and re- 
turned there often during his life, m to 
the source of all art. By portraiture and 
the constant patronage of the Govern- 
ment, the material conditions of his life, 
which was of a simple character, befitting 
a man who viewed his mission as that of 
an apostle preaching the doctrine of pure 
classicism, were made easy; and the 
official titles of Member of the Institute, 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and Senator of the Empire all came to 
him with the lapse of years. 

More royalist than the king and the 
last of David's discipies, Ingres pursued 
throughout his life the even tenor of a 
man convinced that the source of all in- 
spiration in art was Greek sculpture as 
amplified, transmuted, and translated to 
the realm of painting by Raphael. Paint- 


ing in his hands became almost purely a. 


matter of form. The element of colour 
was virtually ignored, and form, chastened 
in contour and modelling, became through 
the magic of his genius the almost suffi- 
cient quality. ‘The qualification ‘is ne- 
cessary. For though too great a man to 
lose, as too many of his master’s pupils 
did, the grasp on nature; and while, 
therefore, his works, seen as they are 
through the glamour of the antique, never 
lack an intimate relation to existing life, 
it is impossible to resist the feeling before 
them that it is life beautified, of exquisite 
yet virile choice, but of life arrested. 
The reproach of his opponents of the 
romantic school that he was an “em- 
balmer” has a foundation of truth. 

For all this it is hardly superlative to 
say that, since art began, no man has ever 
felt the exquisite and subtle harmony of 
line to the same degreeas Ingres. Natur- 
ally the best examples of this, his greatest 
quality, are to be found in his rendering 
of the nude human form; and from the 
“ (Edipus and the Sphiax,” of 1808, to 
“La Source,” of 1856, both of which are 
now in the Louvre, he returned again and 
again to its study, producing each time a 
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masterpiece. His portraits, again, are 
most masterly, occasionally rising through 
sheer force of rendering each characteristic 
traitof his model (as in the portrait of M. 
Bertin, the editor of the Dédazs) to the ex- 
treme exactitude of Holbein, coupled with 
an allurement so thoroughly modern that 
the whole epoch of Louis Philippe lives 
before us. In the slighter drawings of his 
earlier years in Rome, one of which is 
reproduced here, only the most typical 
details are chosen, and these are indicated 
with a delicacy of touch, a sureness of 
hand, that not only indicates the master, 
but lends a distinctive charm of truthful 
delicacy of which none but Ingres has 
known the secret. It is in such works 
that his influence will be felt the longest ; 
for, as with his master, the great pictures 
in which he exemplified his principles 
remain cold and uninteresting. The 
“Homer Deified,” reproduced here, was 
originally intended as a ceiling for the 
Louvre, and from a decorative point of 
view would excite a pitying smile from 
Veronese or Tiepolo. Taken bit by bit, 
as a beautiful exhibition of supreme know- 
ledge, of the evasive quality of style in 
drawing, it is, however, admirable, and 
as a whole it has the merits of grave, 
balanced composition. It was the spirit 
of work like this which the master sought 
to force upon his epoch, rather than that 
of his portraits or of pictures like the 
“Source”; and the austerity of these 
principles met with more submission in 
the earlier years of the century than when 
later Géricault had shown the path in 
which the audacious Delacroix threw him- 
self at the head of a band of romantic fol- 
lowers. 

I have used the term audacious in 
speaking of Delacroix, and circumstances 
forced him to justify the epithet. ‘Yet to 
a student of his work, and still more of 
his character as revealed in his writings 
(his recently published letters and the few 
articles published during his life in the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes), he would appear 


. 
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to have been by nature prepared to 
receive the full academic tradition, but 
by reason of what appeared to be a 
violation of the tradition as he understood 
it, to have arrayed himself in violent oppo- 
sition ; a situation which rendered him 
in work and in life contradictory to his 
natural instinct. It is the old story of 
the defect of system. Even the most 
cunningly devised cannot make a place 
for all the many manifestations of tem- 
peramental activity. Like Géricault a 
pupil of Guérin, Delacroix found in his 
master, and in the general spirit of the 
school, an insistence on the letter of the 
classic law to which his richly-endowed 
nature could not bend, and was thus 
forced to rebel; whereas a more elastic 
application of received principles would 
have found him an enthusiastic adherent. 
In this way he missed acquiring the tech- 
nical mastery over form, which proved a 
stumbling-block to him through life. At 
times his drawing is possessed of a vigour 
and life which even Ingres never had ; at 
others his work is almost lamentable in 
its lack of constructive form. In respect 
to colour in its finest, most harmonious 
qualities, he is the greatest of French 
painters; and at all times he is mas- 
ter of an intense dramatic force. It 
was with a masterpiece that he made 
his first appearance at the Salon in 
1822. 

It was with the “ Dante and Virgil” 
that Delacroix appeared. At a bound he 
found himself famous. Guérin, who had 
counselled him against sending his picture 
to the Salon, grudgingly acknowledged 
that he was wrong. Gros told him that 
it was like Rubens, with more correctness 
of form—Rubens “chastened” was the 
word. A little critic from the south of 
France, Adolphe Thiers by name, who 
was, many years later, in 1870, to be con- 
cerned in another war, wrote in Delacroix’s 
defence when the batteries of the academy 
were trained for an attack. The Govern- 
ment bought the picture, paying the artist 
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forty-eight pounds—twelve hundred francs 
—for it. 

The same year Delacroix submissively 
made his final attempt for the Prix de 
Rome ; but came out sixtieth in the com- 
petition. Thenceforward he was to be 
constantly before the public, constantly 
opposed, misunderstood, criticised ; but 
nevertheless with all the energy which 
shows in his portrait constantly in the 
front. When his defenders had sufficient 
influence to force the hand of the Ministry 
of Fine Arts, he was commissioned to 
paint for the State ; and to this we owe 
the decorations in the gallery of Apollon 
in the Louvre, the decorations in the 
Church of St. Sulpice, and others. When 
he received the order for the entrance of 
the Crusaders to Constantinople for the 
Gallery of Battles at Versailles, the good 
King Louis Philippe sent him word to 
make it as little like his usual style as 
possible ! 

Among Delacroix’s critics, Ingres, with 
all the force of his convictions, was the 
foremost. How, in fact, could the painter 
of the “Odalisque” and the “Source,” 
with the ultra-refinement of the value of 
every plane and line, comprehend the deep 
rich harmonies of colour? He to whom 
a sky had always served as a simple back- 
ground was not created to understand the 
almost purple canopy of azure stretching 
far above the heads of the Crusaders ; nor 
tofind barbaric delight in therich trappings 
of horses and men, since to him a drapery 
was simply a textureless covering adjusted 
to accentuate the form beneath. And so 
for many years these two great men were 
unjust to each other. Delacroix, whose 
intelligence was of a higher order, and 
who said of himself that he was ‘more 
rebellious than revolutionary,” treated 
Ingres when they met on official occasions, 
as at the meetings of the Institute (where 
finally Delacroix had penetrated), with a 
high and distant courtesy which his sturdy 
adversary, strong in his pious devotion to 
classicism, hardly returned. Delacroix 
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had by far the most brilliant following, 
reinforced as it was by the landscape 
painters, who from 1830 onwards gave to 
this century its most notable school of 
painting. Added to this was a fair 
measure of appreciation on the part of 
crllectors. 

Delacroix’s genius found expression in 
many small pictures, all of them character- 
ised by a gem-like scheme of colour (which 
is more than mere colour, however, for in 
it lies the secret of a powerful and direct 
expression of sentiment), and by a vivid 
realisation of movement. Proud by nature, 
delicate in health, his life was far from 
happy ; he never ceased to feel the sting 
of adverse criticism. “For more than 
thirty years I have been given over to the 
wild beasts,” he said once ; and though by 
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force of will and superabundance of genius 
he had finally triumphed, it was a victory 
bought at a price which precluded respect- 
ful or amicable relations with his former 
adversaries. He had warm friends, who 
have left many records of his sweetness 
of disposition when the outer barrier of 
haughty reserve was broken through ; but 
they were few in number. He never 
married; painting, he said, was his only 
mistress, and his passion for his art is felt 
through all his work. What measure of 
happiness fell to his lot came through it, 
and the number of his works is very great. 
His death occurred at Champrosay near 
Paris, where he had a modest country - 
house, on August 13, 1863; and four 


years later, January 14, 1867, his great 
adversary, Ingres, followed hiin. 


{TO BE CONTINUED,] 
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WHY HURRY? 


‘* I say, old man, I had an awfully funny dream last night. Dreamt 
By Malcolm Patterson. =| ran away with your wife !” 
° 


‘*Did you really? But, I say, what the dickens did you want to 
run for?” 





STORIES OF THE STONE AGE. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COSMO ROWE, 


II.—UGH-LOMI AND THE CAVE BEAR. 


|N the days when Eudena and 

{ Ugh-lomi fled from the people 

“| of Uya towards the fir-clad 
mountains of the Weald, 

across the forests of sweet chestnut and 
the grass-clad chalkland, and hid them- 
selves at last in the gorge of the river 
between the chalk cliffs, men were few 
and their squatting-places far between. 
The nearest men to them were those of 
the tribe, a full day's journey down the 
river, and up the mountains there were 
none. Man was indeed a newcomer to 
this part of the world in that ancient time, 
coming slowly along the rivers, genera- 
tion after generation, from one squatting- 
place to another, from the south-west- 
ward. And the animals that held the 
land, the hippopotami and rhinoceri 
of the river valleys, the horses of the 
grass plains, the deer and swine of the 
woods, the grey apes in the branches, the 
cattle of the uplands, feared him but 
littlke—let alone the mammoths in the 
mountains and the elephants that came 
through the land in the summer-time out 
of the south. For why should they fear 
him, with but the rough, chipped flints 
that he had not learnt to haft and which 
he threw but ill, and the poor spear of 
sharpened wood, as all his weapons 
against hoof and horn, tooth and claw? 
Andoo, the huge cave bear, who lived 
in the cave up the gorge, had never even 
seen a man in all his wise and respectable 
life, until midway through one night, as 
he was prowling down the gorge along 
the cliff edge, he saw the glare of Eudena’s 


fire upon the ledge, and Eudena red and 
shining, and Ugh-lomi, with a gigantic 
shadow mocking him upon the white cliff, 
going to and fro, shaking his mane of hair, 
and waving the axe of stone—the first axe 
of stone—while he chanted of the killing 
of Uya. The cave bear was far up the 
gorge, and he saw the thing slanting-ways 
and far off. He was so surprised he 
stood quite still upon the edge, sniffing 
the novel odour of burning bracken, and 
wondering whether the dawn was coming 
up in the wrong place. 

He was the lord of the rocks and caves, 
was the cave bear, as his slighter brother, 
the grizzly, was lord of the thick woods 
below, and as the dappled lion—the lion of 
those days was dappled—was lord of the 
thorn-thickets, reed-beds, and open plains. 
He was the greatest of all meat-eaters; he 
knew no fear, none preyed on him, and 
none gave him battle ; only the rhinoceros 
was beyond his strength. Even the mam- 
moth shunned his country. This invasion 
perplexed him. He noticed these new 
beasts were shaped like monkeys, and 
sparsely hairy like young pigs. “Monkey 
and young pig,” said the cave bear. “It 
might not be so bad. But that red thing 
that jumps, and the black thing jumping 
with it yonder! Never in my life have I 
seen such things before.” 

He came slowly along the brow of the 
cliff towards them, stopping thrice to sniff 
and peer, and the reek of the fire grew 
stronger. A couple of hyznas also were 
so intent upon the thing below that 
Andoo, coming soft and easy, was close 





# stone, while he chanted of the killing of Uya, 
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upon them before they knew of him or 
he of them. They started guiltily and 
went lurching off. Coming round in a 
wheel a hundred yards off, they began 
yelling and calling him names for the 
start they had had. “Ya-ha!” they 
cried. “Who can’t grub his own burrow? 
Who eats roots like a pig ? Ya- 
ha!” For even in those days the hyzena’s 
manners were just as offensive as they 
are now. 

“Who answers the hyena?” growled 
Andoo, peering through the midnight 
dimness at them, and then going to look 
at the cliff edge. 

There was Ugh-lomi still telling his 
story, and the fire getting low, and the 
scent of the burning hot and strong. 

Andoo stood on the edge of the chalk 
cliff for some time, shifting his vast weight 
from foot to foot, and swaying his head to 
and fro, with his mouth open, his ears 
erect and twitching, and the nostrils of his 
big, black muzzle sniffing. He was very 
curious, was the cave bear, more curious 
than any of the bears that live now, and 
the flickering fire and the incomprehen- 
sible movements of the man, let alone 
the intrusion into his indisputable pro- 
vince, stirred him with a sense of strange 
new happenings. He had been after red 
deer fawn that night, for the cave bear 
was a miscellaneous hunter, but this 
quite turned him from that enterprise. 

“Ya-ha!” yelled the hyznas behind. 
“ Ya-ha-ha !” 

Peering through the starlight, Andoo 
saw there were now three or four going 
to and fro against the grey hillside. 
“They will hang about me now all 
the night until I kill,” said 
Andoo. “Filth of the world!” And 
mainly to annoy them, he resolved to 
watch the red flicker in the gorge until 
the dawn came to drive the hyzna scum 
home. And after a time they vanished, 
and he heard their voices, like a party of 
Cockney beanfeasters, away in the beech- 
woods. Then they came slinking near 
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Andoo yawned and went on along 
Then he 


again. 
the cliff, and they followed. 
stopped and went back. 

It was 4 splendid night, beset with shin- 
ing constellations, the same stars, but not 
the same constellations we know, for since 
those days all the stars have had time to 
move into new places. Far away across 
the open space beyond where the heavy- 
shouldered, lean-bodied hyzenas blundered 
and howled, was a beech-wood, and the 
mountain slopes rose beyond, a dim 
mystery, until their snow-capped summits 
came out white and cold and clear, 
touched by the first rays of the yet unseen 
moon. It was a vast silence, save when 
the yell of the hyznas flung a vanishing 
discordance across its peace, or when 
from down the hills the trumpeting of 
the new-come elephants came faintly on 
the faint breeze. And below now, the 
red flicker had dwindled and was steady, 
and shone a deeper red, and Ugh-lomi 
had finished his story and was preparing 
to sleep, and Eudena sat and listened to 
the strange voices of unknown beasts, and 
watched the dark eastern sky growing 
deeply luminous at the advent of the 
moon. Down below, the river talked to 
itself, and things unseen went to and fro, 

After a time the bear went away, but in 
an hour he was back again. Then, as if 
struck by a thought, he turned, and went 
up the gorge. . . . 

The night passed, and Ugh-lomi slept on. 
The waning moon rose and lit the gaunt 
white cliff overhead with a light. that was 
pale and vague. The gorge remained in 
a deeper shadow, and seemed all the 
darker. Then by imperceptible degrees 
the day came stealing in the wake of the 
moonlight. Eudena’s eyes wandered to 
the cliff brow overhead once, and then 
again. Each time the line was sharp 
and clear against the sky, and yet she 
had a dim perception of something lurk- 
ing there. The red of the fire grew 
deeper and deeper, grey scales spread 
upon it, its vertical column of smoke 








became more and more visible, and up 
and down the gorge things that had 
been unseen grew clear in a colourless 
illumination, She may have dozed. 

Suddenly she started up from her 
squatting position, erect and alert, scru- 
tinising the cliff up and down. 

She made the faintest sound, and 
‘Ugh-lomi too, light sleeping like an 
animal, was instantly awake. He caught 
up his axe and came noiselessly to her 
side. 

The light was still dim, the world now 
all in black and dark grey, and one sickly 
star still lingered overhead. The ledge 
they were on was a little grassy space, six 
feet wide, perhaps, and twenty feet long, 
sloping outwardly, and with a handful of 
St. John’s wort growing near the edge. 
Below it the soft, white rock fell away in 
a steep slope of nearly fifty feet to the 
thick bush of hazel that fringed the river. 
Down the river this slope increased, until 
some way off a thin grass held its own 
right up to the crest of the cliff. Over- 
head, forty or fifty feet of rock bulged 
into the great masses characteristic of 
chalk, but at the end of the ledge a gully, 
a precipitous groove of discoloured chalk, 
slashed the zace of the cliff, and gave a 
footing to a scrubby growth, by which 
Eudena and Ugh-lomi went up and 
down. . 

They stood as noiseless as startled 
deer, with every sense expectant. For 
a minute they heard nothing, and then 
came a faint rattling of dust down the 
gully, and the creaking of twigs. 

Ugh-lomi gripped his axe, and went to 
the edge of the ledge, for the bulge of the 
chalk overhead had hidden the upper 
part of the gully. And forthwith, with a 
sudden contraction of the heart, he saw 
the cave bear half-way down from the 
brow, and making a gingerly backward 
step with his flat hind-foot. His hind- 


quarters were towards Ugh-lomi, and he 
clawed at the rocks and bushes so that 
he seemed flattened against the cliff. He 
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looked none the less for that. From his 
shining snout to his stumpy tail he was 
a lion and a half, the length of two tall 
men. He looked over his shoulder, and 
his huge mouth was open with the exer- 
tion of holding up his great carcase, and 
his tongue lay out. . 

He got his footing, and came down 
slowly, a yard nearer. 

“ Bear,” said Ugh-lomi, looking round 
with his face white. 

But Eudena, with terror in her eyes, 
was pointing down the cliff. 

Ugh-lomi’s mouth fell open. For down 
below, with her big fore-feet against the 
rock, stood another big brown-grey bulk 
—the she-bear. She was not so big as 
Andoo, but she was big enough for all 
that. 

Then suddenly Ugh-lomi gave a cry, 
and catching up a handful of the litter of 
ferns that lay scattered on the ledge, he 
thrust it into the pallid ash of the fire. 
“Brother Fire!” he cried, “ Brother 
Fire!” And Eudena, starting into 
activity, did likewise. “Brother Fire! 
Help, help! Brother Fire!” 

Brother Fire was still red in his heart, 
but he turned to grey as they scattered 
him. “Brother Fire!” they screamed. 
But he whispered and passed, and there 
was nothing but ashes. Then Ugh-lomi 
danced with anger and struck the ashes 
with his fist. But Eudena began to ham- 
mer the firestone against a flint. And 
the eyes of each were turning ever and 
again towards the gully by which Andoo 
was climbing down. Brother Fire! 

Suddenly the huge furry hind-quarters 
of the bear came into view, beneath the 
bulge of the chalk that had hidden him. 
He was stili clambering gingerly down the 
nearly vertical surface. His head was 
yet out of sight, but they could hear him 
talking to himself. “ Pig and monkey,” 
said the cave bear. “It ought to be 
good.” 

Eudena struck a spark and blew at it ; 
it twinkled brighter and then —went out. 
2s 
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At that she cast déwn flint and firestone 
and began wringing her hands. Her face 
was wet with tears. Then she sprang to 
her feet and scrambled a dozen feet up 
the cliff above the ledge. How she hung 
on even for a moment I do not know, for 
the chalk was vertical and without grip 
fora monkey. In acouple of seconds she 
had slid back to the ledge again with 
bleeding hands. 

Ugh-lomi was making frantic rushes 
about the ledge—now he would go to the 
edge, now to the gully. He did not 
know what to do, he could not think. 
The she-bear looked smaller than her 
mate—much. If they rushed down on 
her together, one might live. “ Eigh?” 
said the cave bear, and Ugh-lomi turned 
again and saw his little eyes peering under 
the bulge of the chalk. “Stand away!” 
said the bear; “I’m going to jump 
down.” 

Eudena, cowering at the end of the 
ledge, began to scream like a gripped 
rabbit. 

At that a sort of madness came upon 
Ugh-lomi. .With a mighty cry, he caught 
up his axe and began to clamber up the 
gully to the bear. He uttered neither 
word nor cry. The monster gave a grunt 
of surprise. In a moment Ugh-lomi was 
clinging toa bush right underneath the 
bear, and in another he was hanging to 
its back half buried in fur, with one fist 
clutched in the hair under its jaw. The 
bear was too astonished at this fantastic 
attack to do more than cling passive. 
And then the axe, the first of all axes, 
rang in its skull. 

The bear’s head twisted from side to 
side, and he began a petulant scolding 
growl. The axe bit within an inch of the 
left eye, and the hot blood blinded that 
side. At that the brute roared with sur- 
prise and anger, and his tecth gnashed 
six inches from Ugh-lomi’s face. Then 
the axe, clubbed close, came down heavily 
on the corner of the jaw. 

The next blow blinded the right side 
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and called forth a roar, this time of pain. 
Eudena saw the huge, flat feet slipping 
and sliding, and suddenly the bear gave a 
clumsy leap sideways, as if for the ledge. 
Then everything vanished, and the hazels 
smashed, and a roar of pain and a tumult 
of shouts and growls came up from far 
below. 

Eudena screamed and ran to the edge 
and peered over. For a moment, man 
and bears were a heap together, Ugh- 
lomi uppermost; and then he had sprung 
clear and was scaling the gully again, with 
the bears rolling and striking at one 
another among the hazels. But he had 
left his axe below, and three knob-ended 
streaks of carmine were shooting down 
his thigh. “Up!” he cried, and in a 
moment Eudena was preceding him to 
the top of the cliff. 

In half a minute they were at the crest, 
their hearts pumping noisily, with Andoo 
and his wife far and safe below them. 
Andoo was sitting on his haunches, both 
paws at work, trying with quick exas- 
perated movements to wipe the blind- 
ness out of his eyes, and the she-bear 
stood on all-fours a little way off, ruffled 
in appearance and growling angrily. Ugh- 
lomi flung himself flat on the grass, and 
lay panting and bleeding with his face on 
his arms. 

For a second Eudena regarded the 
bears, then she came and sat beside him, 
looking at him. oe 

Presently she put forth her hand 
timidly and touched him, and made the 
guttural sound that was his name. He 
turned over and raised himself on his arm. 
His face was pale, like the face of one 
who is afraid. He looked at her stead- 
fastly for a moment, and then suddenly 


he laughed. “ Waugh!” he said exul- 
tantly. 
“ Waugh !” said she—a simple but 


expressive conversation. 

Then Ugh-lomi came and knelt beside 
her, and on hands and knees peered over 
the brow and examined the gorge. His 





He was hanging to its back half buried in fur. 
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“breath was steady now, and the blood on 
his leg had ceased to flow, though the 
scratches the she-bear had made wereopen 
and wide. He squatted up and sat staring 
at the footmarks of the great bear as 
they came to the gully—they were as wide 
as his head and twice as long. Then he 
jumped up and went along the cliff face 
until the ledge was visible. Here he sat 
down for some time thinking, while Eudena 
watched him. 

Presently Ugh-lomi rose, as one whose 
mind is made up. He returned towards 
the gully, Eudena keeping close by him, 
and together they clambered to the ledge. 
They took the firestone and a flint, and 
then Ugh-lomi went down to the foot of 
the cliff very cautiously, and found his 
axe. They returned to the cliff now as 
quietly as they could, and turning their 
faces resolutely up-stream set off at a brisk 
walk. The ledge was a home no longer, 
with such callers in.the neighbourhood. 
Ugh-lomi carried the axe and Eudena the 
firestone. So simple was a Palzolithic 
removal. 

They went up-stream, although it might 
lead to the very lair of the cave bear, 
because there was no other way to go. 
Down the stream was the tribe, and had 
not Ugh-lomi killed Uya and Wau? By 
the stream they had to keep—because of 
drinking. 

So they marched, through beech trees, 
with the gorge deepening until the river 
flowed, a frothing rapid, five hundred feet 
below them. And of all the changeful 
things in this world of change, the courses 
of rivers in deep valleys change least. It 
was the river Wey, the river we know 
to-day, and they marched over the very 
spots where nowadays stand little Guild- 
ford and Godalming—the first human 
beings to come into the land. Oncea 
grey ape chattered and vanished, and all 
along the cliff edge, vast and even, ran the 
spoor of the great cave bear. 

And then the spoor of the bear fell away 
from the cliff, showing, Ugh-lomi thought, 
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that he came from some place to the left, 
and keeping to the cliffs edge, they pre- 
sently came to an end. They found 
themselves looking down on a great semi- 
circular space caused by the collapse of 
the cliff. It had smashed right across the 
gorge, banking the up-stream water back 
in a pool which overflowed in a rapid. 
The slip had happened long ago. It was 
grassed over, but the face of the cliffs that 
stood about the semicircle was still almost 
fresh-looking and white as on the day 
when the rock must have broken and 
slid down. Starkly exposed and black 
under the foot of these cliffs were the 
mouths of several caves. And as they 
stood there, looking at the space, and 
disinclined to skirt it, because they thought 
the bears’ lair lay somewhere on the left 
in the direction they must needs take, they 
saw suddenly first one bear and then two 
coming up the grass slope to the right and 
going across the amphitheatre towards the 
caves. Andoo was first, and he dropped a 
little on his fore-foot, and his mien was 
despondent, and the she-bear came 
shuffling behind. 

Eudena and Ugh-lomi stepped quite 
noiselessly back from the cliff until they 
could just see the bears over the verge. 
Then Ugh-lomi stopped. Eudena pulled 
his arm, but he turned with a forbidding 
gesture, and her hand dropped. Ugh- 
lomi stood watching the bears, with his 
axe in his hand, until they had vanished 
into the cave. He growled softly, and 
shook the axe at the she-bear’s receding 
quarters. Then to Eudena’s terror, instead 
of creeping off with her, he lay flat down 
and crawled forward into such a position 
that he could just see the cave. It was 
bears—and he did it as calmly as if it had 
been rabbits he was watching ! 

He lay still, like a barked log, sun-dap- 
pled, in the shadow of the trees. He was 
thinking. And Eudena had learnt, even 
when a little girl, that when Ugh-lomi 
became still like that, jawbone on fist, 
novel things presently began to happen. 
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It was an hour before the thinking was 
over; it was noon when the two little 
savages had found their way to the cliff 
brow that overhung the bears’cave. And 
all the long afternoon they fought des- 
perately with a great boulder of chalk ; 
trundling it, with nothing but their unaided 
sturdy muscles, from the gully where it 
had hung like a loose tooth, towards the 
cliff top. It was full two yards about, it 
stood as high as Eudena’s waist, it was 
obtuse-angled and toothed with flints. 
And when the sun set it was poised, three 
inches from the edge, above the cave of 
the great cave bear. 

In the cave, conversation languished 
during the afternoon. The she-bear 
snoozed sulkily in her corner—for she was 
fond of pig and monkey—and Andoo was 
busy licking the side of his paw and 
smearing his face to cool the smart and 
inflammation of his wounds. Afterwards 
he went and sat just within the mouth of 
the cave, blinking out at the afternoon 
sun with his uninjured eye, and thinking. 

“*T never was so startled in my life,” he 
said at last. ‘“‘ They are the most extra- 
ordinary beasts. Attacking me /” 

“‘T don’t like them,” said the she-bear, 
out of the darkness behind. 

“A feebler sort of beast I never saw. 
I can't think what the world 1s coming to. 
Scraggy, weedylegs . . . . Wonder 
how they keep warm in winter ?” 

“ Very likely they don’t,” said the she- 
bear. 

“T suppose it’s a sort of monkey gone 
wrong.” 

“It’s a change,” said the she-bear. 

A pause. 

“The advantage he had was merely acci- 
dental,” said Andoo. “These things wi// 
happen at times.” 

“ J can’t understand why you let go,” 
said the she-bear.__, 

That matter had been discussed before, 
and settled. So Andoo, being a bear of 
experience, remained silent for a space. 
Then he resumed upon a different aspect 





of the matter. “ He has a sort of claw— 
along claw that he seemed to have first on 
one paw and then on the other. Just one 
claw. They’re very odd things. The 
bright thing, too, they seemed to have— 
like that glare that comes in the sky in 
daytime—only it jumps about—it’s really 
worth seeing. It’s a thing with a root, 
too—like grass when it is windy.” 

“Does it bite?” asked the she-bear. 
** If it bites it can’t be a plant.” 

“ No——I don’t know,” said Andoo. 
** But it’s curious, anyhow.” 

“T wonder if they ave good eating?” 
said the she-bear. 

“They look it,” said Andoo, with 
appetite—for the cave bear, like the 
polar bear, was an incurable carnivore — 
no roots or honey for Aim. 

The two bears fell into a meditation 
for a space. Then Andoo resumed his 
simple attentions to his eye. The sun- 
light up the green slope before the cave 
mouth grew warmer in tone and warmer, 
until it was a ruddy amber. 

“Curious sort of thing—day,” said the 
cave bear. ‘Lot too much of it, I think. 
Quite unsuitable for hunting. Dazzles 
me always. I can’t smell nearly so well 
by day.” 

The she-bear did not answer, but there 
came a measured crunching sound out of 
the darkness. She had turned up a bone. 
Andoo yawned. “ Well,” he said. He 
stro!led to the cave mouth and stood with 
his head projecting, surveying the amphi- 
theatre. He found he had to turn his 
head completely round to see objects on 
his right-hand side. No doubt that eye 
would be all right to-morrow. 

He yawned again. There was a tap over- 
head, and a big mass of chalk flew out from 
the cliff face, dropped a yard in front of 
his nose, and starred into a dozen unequal 
fragments. It startled him extremely. 

When he had recovered a little from 
his shock, he went and sniffed curiously 
at the representative pieces of the fallen 
projectile. They hada distinctive flavour, 
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oddly reminiscent of the two drab animals 
of the ledge. He sat up and pawed the 
larger lump, and walked round it several 
times, trying to find a man about it some- 
where. ‘ 

When night had come he went off down 
the river gorge to see if he could cut off 
either of the ledge’s occupants. The 
ledge was empty, there were no signs of 
the red thing, but as he was rather hungry 
he did not loiter long that night, but 
pushed on to pick up a red deer fawn. 
He forgot about the drab animals. He 
found a fawn, but the doe was close by 
and made an ugly fight for her young. 
Andoo had to leave the fawn, but as her 
blood was up she stuck to the attack, 
and at last he got in a blow of his 
paw at her nose, and so got hold of 
her. More meat but less delicacy, and 
the she-bear, following, had her share. 
The next afternoon, curiously enough, 
the very fellow of the first white rock 
fell, and smashed precisely according to 
precedent. %. 

The aim of the third, that fell the night 
after, however, was better. It hit Andoo’s 
unspeculative skull with a crack that 
echoed up the cliff, and the white frag- 
ments went dancing to all the points of 
the compass. The she-bear coming after 
him and sniffing curiously at him, found 
him lying in an odd sort of attitude, with 
his head wet and all out of shape. She 
was a young she-bear, and inexperienced, 
and having sniffed about him for some 
time and licked him a little, and so forth, 
she decided to leave him until the odd 
mood had passed, and went on her hunting 
alone. 

She looked up the fawn of the red doe 
they had killed two nights ago, and found 
it. But it was lonely hunting without 
Andoo, and she returned caveward before 
dawn. The sky was grey and overcast, 
the trees up the gorge were black and un- 
familiar, and into her ursine mind came a 
dim sense of strange and dreary happen- 
ings. She lifted up her voice and called 
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Andoo by name. The sides of the gorge 
re-echoed her. 

As she approached the caves she saw 
in the half light, and heard, a couple of 
jackals scuttle off, and immediately after 
a hyzna howled and a dozen clumsy bulks 
went lumbering up the slope, and stopped 
and yelled derision. ‘Lord of the rocks 
and caves—ya-ha !” came down the wind. 
The dismal feeling in the she-bear’s mind 
became suddenly acute. She shuffied 
across the amphitheatre. 

“Ya-ha!” said the hyzenas, retreating. 
“ Ya-ha!” 

The cave bear was not lying quite in 
the same attitude, because the hyzenas 
had been busy, and in one place his ribs 
showed white. Dotted over the turf about 
him lay the smashed fragments of the 
three great lumps of chalk. And the air 
was full of the scent of death. 

The she-bear stopped dead. Even now, 
that the great and wonderful Andoo was 
killed was beyond her believing. Then 
she heard far overhead a sound, a queer 
sound, a little like the shout of a hyzena 
but fuller and lower in pitch. She looked 
up, with her little dawn-biinded eyes, 
seeing little, her nostrils quivering. And 
there, on the cliff edge, far above her 
against the bright pink of dawn, were two 
little shaggy round dark things, the heads 
of Eudena and Ugh-lomi, as they shouted 
derision at her. But though she could 
not see them very distinctly she could 
hear, and dimly she began to apprehend. 
A novel feeling as of imminent strange 
evils came into her heart. 

She began to examine the smashed frag- 
ments of chalk that lay about Andoo. For 
a space she stood still, looking about 
her and making a low continuous sound 
that was almost a moan. Then she went 
back incredulously to Andoo to make one 
last effort to rouse him. 

Thus it was in the dawn of time that the 


- Great Bears, who were the Lords of the 


Rocks and Caves, began their acquaintance 
with Man, 
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BY ONE OF THE 


HE proposal that a great gather- 
ing of Volunteers, including 
those on the reserve list, should 
form onc of the celebrations 

in commemoration of the sixtieth year of 

Her Most Gracious Majesty’s reign set me 

a-thinking of “the days when we went so/- 

diering, a long time ago.” 

It seems a far cry to those days when 
the muzzle-loader was the Volunteer’s 
weapon, and the late 
stirring “‘ Form, form, riflemen, form ” was 
our marching-song. Many a good man 
and true has fallen out of the ranks since 
then ; but the soul of the greatest move- 
ment of the Victorian era still “ goes 
marching on.” 
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VOLUNTEERING IN THE SIXTIES.* 


RANK AND FILE. 


Poet-Laureate’s * 


When, in 1859, the alarm, which called 
a nation of shopkeepers to arms, was 
sounded, we of the middle classes knew 
little enough of soldiering. Though we 
hailed with enthusiasm the suggestion 
that we should form ourselves into mfle 
corps, and acted upon it with alacrity, qur 
knowledge of rifles was practically #7/, and 
we were so unused to “corps ” that at the 
onset we were not all in agreement as to 
the pronunciation of the term. Some, 
blissfully oblivious of its foreign ante- 
cedents, took orthography as their guide, 
which, with its usual treachery, landed 
them in a quagmire. Hence, there was 
some risk of a confusion of ideas when 
our spokesman earnestly appealed to the 





A Caution. 
Old Gent (with difficulty). —‘‘ Now, really—Oh !—this dis—graceful crowding—I’m—I’m positive 


my gun will go off!” - 


(John Lecch in “ Punch,’ April 14, 1860.) 


* In publishing the above article by one who took part in the original “‘ Volunteer Movement in England,” we 
desire to thank Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., the Proprietors of “‘ Punch,” for their courtesy in permitting 
the reproduction of John Leech's humorous sketches of Volunteer life which illustrate Mr. Plowmans contribu- 


tion.—[Ep. “‘ /dler.”] 
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Town Council to support the movement 
on the ground that “ War threatens, and 
we must have a corpse to guard our native 
shores.” The expression of a hope from 
the back benches, that no Councillor 
would be called upon to supply this want 
in his own person, led to explanations, 
which not only determined any existing 
doubts as to whether the living or the 
dead were to be the defending force, but 
also, once and for all, straightened things 
up in the matter of pronunciation. 

There was, at first, a prevailing im- 
pression, which was carefully fostered by 
the regulars, that we were only “ playing 
at soldiers,” and we were certainly not 
generally credited with the grim earnest- 
ness which has carried the movement well 
on towards its jubilee. In our early 
stages there is no doubt we had much, 
from a strictly military point of view, to 
answer for, many of our proceedings 
being not at all in accordance with the 
“way we have in the army.” We were 


not to the manner born, and martial . 


habits and discipline were not to be at- 
tained all in a moment. But we were 
willing to be taught, as the result testifies, 
and the one or two incidents I have to re- 
late, and of which I had personal acquaint- 
ance, may help to show, by way of contrast, 
how much the force has learnt since the 
days referred to. 

It did not take long to enroll sufficient 
of our townsfolk to form two companies, 
and then a little difficulty arose, for, owing 
to a general desire to be as much to the 
front as possible, everybody expressed a 
preference for No. 1 Company. This ap- 
peared likely to lead to complications, but 
a satisfactory solution was arrived at. 
The Enfield—of which there were two 
types, the long and the short—was the 
rifle then in tise by the Volunteers, and 
it was settled that those who had the 
short, which was the best as well as the 
lightest weapon, should go into No. 1 
Company, and those who had the long 
into No. 2, There was more in this than 


appeared on the surface, inasmuch as you 
could only obtain a short Enfield by pur- 
chasing it out of your own pocket, whereas 
the Government would lend you a long 
one free of charge. The automatic neat- 
ness of this process of selection stifled 
complaint, and at once reduced the num- 
ber of aspirants to a front place to manage- 
able dimensions. As usual in this world, 
those who were ready to pay for the privi- 
lege took precedence, and as they were 
willing to spend, as well as be spent, in 
the service of their country, no one could 
reasonably begrudge them the chance of a 
first shot at the enemy. They were 
mostly senior in age to those of us who, 
having more enthusiasm than cash, were 
absorbed into No. 2 Company, so we 
comforted ourselves with the reflection 
that we had the advantage of youth, if not 
of affluence, on our side. We had further 
consolation later on, when we found we 
could, in the argot of the butts, “wipe 
their eye ” when it came to putting bullets 
on the target. Verily, life is full of com- 
pensations ! 

In those days, the Volunteers them- 
selves had very little voice in matters 
affecting the internal economy of the force. 
The ruling authority, who settled most 
things for us, was the Lord Lieutenant of 
the county, and he was hot accustomed 
to take us much into his confidence. He 
was paramount, whether as regarded the 
officers to reign over us (for the nomina- 
tion rested entirely with him) or the cut 
and colour of our uniforms. There was, 
in contradistinction to the present con- 
dition of things, a plethora of would-be 
holders of commissions. Bankers for 
choice, and next lawyers and doctors, 
with occasionally a brewer, if he were in 
a large way, were the matérie/ from which 
his lordship mainly made his selection, 
and I must admit that this resulted in our 
getting some very good officers. 

Volunteers then had to find their own 
uniforms, but those who paid the piper, 
or, rather, the tailor, did not choose the 
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is John Bull guarding his Xmas pudding. 
Cohn Leech in “ Punch,” December 31, 1859.) 


cloth. When what we were to wear had 
to be settled, his lordship appointed a 
Committee of county magnates to go 
into the question. The collective wisdom 
of this body ordained that our corps 
should wear a tunic and trousers of a 
dirty drab colour, with facings of a similar 
hue, only “drabbier,” and cap to match. 
The latter was a poor, weak, limp thing, 
that after a little wear became top-heavy 
and drooped in a most lackadaisical way. 
The Committee of ¢asfe, as we ironically 
styled them, had not to don these gar- 
ments themselves, or the result of their 
deliberations might have been different. 





There was a suspicion amongst us that 
the deputy-lieutenants on the Committee 
were unduly anxious that nothing should 
be selected of a character likely to induce 
the public to “yield to its glamour at 
once,” and thereby tend to distract at- 
tention from the brilliancy of their own 
uniforms. This supposition may, or may 
not, nave been correct, but if it were, the 
end might have been compassed, one 
would think, without putting us into gar- 
ments so unpleasantly suggestive of sack- 
cloth, if not of ashes. 

We soon achieved an unenviable noto- 
riety as the worst-dressed corps to be seen 
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outside our own county. At the first 
review we attended away from home, the 
populace promptly found an appropriate 
soubriquet for us. As we marched through 
the streets, a bystander, impressed—cer- 
tainly not favourably—by our appearance, 
called out “Whoever be you?” A 
woman in the crowd, with quick appre- 
ciation, responded with “ Oh, they be the 
work’us boys!” The description was 
recognised as so appropriate that it ad- 
hered to us at once, and became our 
natural designation. We sent in a round 
robin to the Committee of taste, earnestly 
praying for a modification in the matter of 
facings at least, but they were as fearful 
of bright colours as the veriest Puritans, 
and were not to be moved. They said 
that ours was a capital working uniform 
that wouldn’t show dirt (it certainly 
couldn't, for that was its natural colour) 
and wouldn’t be a good mark for the 
enemy, and what could we wish for more ? 
Still, we were not happy. We felt that we 
would far rather run the uncertain risk of 
being riddled by foemen’s bullets than 
remain a certain target for the shafts of 
wit of our own countrymen. Some years 
afterwards when our uniforms, from the 
effects of hard wear, were less presentable 
than ever, we obtained a modicum cf 
relief in the shape of a cloth more nearly 
approximating to grey with some red braid 
to relieve it, whilst we were graciously 
permitted to stiffen our caps and stick a 
red woollen ball on the top thereof. 
These were regarded as great concessions. 
‘Times have changed, and now our sons in 
the same corps are apparelled at the 
country’s expense in soldier-like scarlet, 
whilst their fathers were for long denied 
so much as a bit of red braid wherewith 
to enliven the dinginess of their appear- 
ance. 

But there is asilvery lining to every cloud; 
even Pandora’s box yielded one consola- 
tion, and we had ours. Though the afore- 
said county magnates could control the 
cut and colour of ovr uniforms, we could 
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dress our band as we liked—and we did. 
In fact, we took the fullest possible ad- 
vantage of this latitude by arraying them 
in garments which, for conspicuousness, 
it would be difficult to surpass. We en- 
cased them in bright cherry-coloured 
trousers, cut @ /a peg-tog, and a virgin 
white tunic, profusely braided to match 
the nether habiliments, whilst a white 
shako adorned with more braid and a 
scarlet plume was our crowning achieve- 
ment. The effect was dazzling in the 
extreme, and the crowd, who found so 
appropriate a designation for ourselves, 
soon discovered something equally suitable 
for our band, who were forthwith dubbed 
“the cherrybims.” 

“A thing of beauty is a joy for ever” — 
and we were exceedingly proud of our 
band, who gratified both our aural and 
visual senses, especially the latter. Their 
presence at our head afforded, to our 
minds at least, conclusive evidence that if 
the powers by whom we ourselves were 
attired knew nought of taste in dress, we, 
at any rate, possessed the true esthetic 
faculty. 

We saw a fine opportunity of advertis- 
ing ourselves in this respect when we 
were granted permission to take part in 
the first great Volunteer Review by the 
Queen in Hyde Park. In the innocence 
of our hearts, we were under the impres- 
sion that, whatever we did and wherever 
we went on that eventful day, our band 
would be always at our head on the full 
play to the delight of all around, the 
Queen and ourselves included. Up to 
a certain point our expectations in this 
respect were well on the road to realisa- 
tion, for we marched through London 
streets, full of our conscious might, to the 
loudest strains our bandmaster could 
extract from his men. On taking up the 
position assigned to us in the Park, how- 
ever, we had a rude awakening from the 
sweet content that possessed us. To our 


intense surprise and disgust, the Colonel 
in charge of the battalion of which we 
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Easter Monday at Brighton. 
(John Leech in ‘ Punch,” April 13, 1£61.) 





Volunteer Captain (very sensibly).—‘‘ Keep your dressing, by your right, as well as you can!” 
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Gallant Volunteer,—‘‘1 hope you don’t object to gunpowder smoke, sir. 


blank cartridges !” 











I’ve got four more 


(John Leech in “ Punch,” August 24, 1861.) 


formed a part coolly ordered our band off, 
informing them that their further services 
would not be required at present. Our 
own Colonel, an old cavalryman who had 
delayed his study of military tactics until 
somewhat late in life, being well aware of 
our feelings upon the subject, made some 
demur to parting with our sheet-anchor. 
On enquiring where the band was to go, 
he was emphatically told—* To the devil, 
sir, if you like, as long as they’re out of 
the way!” This was conclusive, so off 
they went, with a parting injunction from 
some of us not to move too far off, as we 
couldn’t do without ’em for the March 
Past. We had thoroughly rehearsed this 
latter proceeding, and flattered ourselves 
that, when we had our own articular 
tune played by our own farticudar band, 
we were hard to beat. But a fresh and 
bitter disappointment awaited us, for when 
the time arrived for the March Past, and 


we requested that our band might be sent 
for, we were curtly told that we were to be 
played past Her Majesty by the massed 
bands of the Household Brigade. This 
was a regular knock-down blow, but, as 
the authorities showed no disposition to 
make a special exception in our favour, 
and our own Colonel was of opinion that 
acquiescence was the only course open to 
us, we made_a virtue of necessity, and 
submitted with as good a grace as we 
could muster. We put our best feet fore- 
most, but we felt that, with a strange band 
playing a strange tune, we ‘were heavily 
handicapped. It was indeed a hard 
matter for some of us to keep good step 
without the familiar “ whack” of our own 
drummer to guide us. Our disappoint- 
ment did not, however, prevent our join. 
ing with heart and voice in the final and 
most striking feature of the day. After 


we had saluted Her Most Gracious 
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Majesty in military fashion, we all had 
license to do what we had long been yearn- 
ing for, viz., to show our loyalty in the good 
old English way, free from martial tram- 
mels. At the official signal-cry “The 
‘Queen,” every cap was off, and a mighty 
shout went up from the throats of 20,000 
Volunteers. The spectators in their thou- 
sands were not slow to join in, and the 
pent-up enthusiasm of a great day in 
British annals found a glorious vent. This 
brought down the curtain upon one of the 
most stirring spectacles this country has 
ever witnessed. 

After this truly dramatic incident, the 
vast audience began to disperse and the 
actors to follow suit. ‘Then, on a smaller 
stage, the comedy element came into play 
again. To our great relief, our band once 
more effected a junction with us, and we 
were preparing to make an effective depar- 
ture to the music of its soul-inspiring 
strains, when the chieftain who had played 
havoc with us before rode up and ordered 
our band to the front of the battalion of 
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Little Captain of Volunteers (whom no obstacles can daunt).—‘‘ Hullo ! 
As a front rank standing—pre—pare to—jump !” 


see.— Now, then ! 
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which we were one of the hindmost com- 
panies, the intention being to move the 
battalion in one body from the Park to the 
departure line of rail. This was veritably 
the last straw. Flesh and blood could 
not stand this, and we promptly conveyed 
to our own Colonel that not for all the 
military ‘‘bosses” in creation were we going 
to budge an inch except close behind our 
own music. Our Colonel was not the man 
to jeopardise his local popularity by mak- 
ing himself a party to any further attempts, 
as we regarded them, to lower our prestige, 
more especially to oblige someone whom 
he had never seen before, and might 
never see again. Therefore, as pleasantly 
as he could, he explained our views to the 
authority on horseback. The latter gave 
us the full benefit of his opinion upon our 
conduct, in language which for force and 
directness left absolutely nothing to be 
desired. But he might as well have railed 
at the rock of Gibraltar for any effect it 
had. Ultimately he rode off with the 
parting shot that we might get out of the 
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Halt !—’ Um.—Let me 


(John Leech: itz “ Punch.” June 16, 1860.) 
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place as best we could, and probably 
we should be there all night! This did 
not in the least disconcert us. We were 


in no particular hurry, and when we saw 
our opportunity we slipped on to the line 
of march and, headed by our band play- 
ing with might and main, strode trium- 
phantly out of the Park, full of a deep 
sense of the honour and glory necessarily 
attaching to any corps that could boast of 
musicians so strikingly costumed. AI- 
though we did not arrive home till a late 
hour of the night, our fellow-townsfolk 
were awaiting us, and we were escorted 
through the streets by a cheering multi- 
tude as though we were conquering heroes 
returning from a hard-fought campaign. 
And, in truth, we felt very much.as though 
we were. 

Our proceedings at the next important 
review we attended indicated that we had 
still something to learn with respect to 
military manners and customs. <A town 
in the midland counties was the ren- 
dezvous, and a large number of corps 
assembled for inspection by the Com. 
mander-in-Chief himself. Volley and file 
firing were included in the programme; 
and a bountiful supply of blank cartridges 
was served out to us. Had our superiors 
been less lavish in this respect, all might 
have been well—which it was not. We 
acquitted ourselves very satisfactorily up 
to the moment when the Duke concluded 
the customary speech at the finish, con. 
gratulating us upon our soldierly qualities 
and the country upon possessing such a 
well-disciplined defensive force, &c., &c. 
We were very pleased with ourselves and 
also with the Duke, for he conveyed his 
sense of our merits in no _ half-hearted 
terms. We had never been spoken to so 
nicely before, and we bethought ourselves 
how, as Ae had so generously testified his 
approval of ws, we could express our appre- 
ciation of Aim. Our natural impulse was 
to give him three cheers and musical 
honours, but we knew enough of military 
discipline to be aware that this was not 
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customary on parade except, perhaps, 
under very special circumstances.. A 
brilliant idea, as we thought it, flashed up@n 
us. We had plenty of ammunition left, 
why not treat him to something in the 
nature of a feu de joie or royal salute ? 
* This, at least, was in accordance with 
military and naval practice. (Alas, a itt 
knowledge is a dangerous thing!) It was 
10 sooner thought of than done, and at it 
we went, hammer and tongs. The idea 
“caught on” directly, and spread quickly, 
so that in less than no time we were 
all firing off blank cartridges as though 
dear life depended upon it. Some en- 
deavoured to excuse themselves afterwards 
by declaring that they followed our ex- 
ample under the impression that we were 
acting under orders, but this was a mere 
subterfuge. His Royal Highness, who 
was riding off the ground with his staff, 
was arrested in his departure by this sud- 
den expenditure of gunpowder. We an- 
ticipated that he was returning in order to 
make his acknowledgments, but the ex- 
pression upon the Commander-in-Chief’s 
countenance, when we could discern it 
through the smoke, was certainly not 
indicative of this as he faced us. Mean- 
while officers ran and galloped up and 
down, and amid the din, besought us, in 
the pantomime of despair, to desist, 
whilst the language of the adjutants must 
have been simply blood-curdling, if we 
could have heard it. We soon realised 
that somebody or something had gone 
wrong, and when the Duke could open 
his mouth without being choked with 
gunpowder, we were left in no uncertainty 
as to who or what it was. It was our- 
selves! His Royal Highness, who, to put 
it mildly, was boiling over, and looked it, 
assured us, with an emphasis that pre- 
cluded all doubt as to his sincerity, that 
never, in the whole course of his ex- 
perience, had he witnessed such a dis- 
graceful exhibition, or anything more 
unsoldierlike. After which there was a 
great calm, and not so much as a pop-gun 
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broke the stillness, as the Commander-in- 
Chief left us to the tender mercies of our 
respective adjutants. 

So our pretty compliment, as until too 
late we imagined it, with its added grace 
of spontaneity, was but a fiasco after all. 
We didn’t realise the enormity of our 
guilt then (although I can do so now) and 
regarded ourselves more in the fight of 
injured innocents, and the Duke as very 
hard to please. Our adjutant certainly 
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and having got us safely into camp, 
ordered the pair to be put under arrest for 
the week. It did not then take long to 
bring conviction home to their minds that 
it was an error of judgment, to say the least, 
to attempt to sit upon your commanding 
officer when he had a Mutiny Act to fall 
back upon, and knew it. To anyone with 
a decided hankering after, what may be 
termed, conspicuous isolation, a week under 
arrest may be a very enjoyable experience, 





With a pardonable vanity, Tomkins, who has just joined his Rifle Corps, invites Arabella (to 


whom he is engaged) and her sister to see him drilled. 


Everything must have a beginning, and he is 


put through his ‘‘ Goose-step ” before the not-admiring eyes of his darling ! 


(John Leech, in “ Punch,” January 21, 1860.) 


did his level best to bring the heinousness 
of our offence home to us. We thought 
the Duke severe, but he was complimen- 
tary in comparison with the adjutant ! 
The Colonel always had the corps at 
his back in putting down anything like 
premeditated insubordination, as occurred 
once on our way to camp. Contrary to 
orders, two of our men detrained for 
refreshment purposes, and greatly aggra- 
vated their offence by open defiance of 
the Colonel. The latter bided his time, 





but not otherwise. Your social circle is 
strictly limited to the sentries mounting 
guard over you, who are not supposed to 
encourage you in conversation, whilst the 
area of your movements is rigorously con- 
fined to daily exercise in custody within a 
very circumscribed area. ‘This cannot be 
said to represent what the Volunteer mind 
generally understands as having ‘‘a real 
good time in camp.” However, all, except 
perhaps the backsliders themselves, agreed 
that as a strict limitation of liquid refresh- 
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ment formed part of the penalty, the 
Colonel had made “the punishment 
fit the crime” in more respects than 
one. 

Happily, such an incident was excep- 
tional with us. We had our faults, as I 
have shown, but they were very curable. 
Any corps in the kingdom could no doubt 
furnish episodes in plenty on a par with 
those I have set down, for they were due 
to causes which are common to human 
nature generally. We can, however, 
afford to recall the escapades of vouth 
when they are condoned by the explon. 
of later years. Volunteers, even in the 
sixties, were not long in learning that 
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discipline and efficiency are almost sy- 
nonymous terms, and that a soldier’s first 
duty is to obey orders. The force, having 
stood the test of time, has come to be 
looked upon as a strong rock of defence, 
and is accorded a military status such as 
was undreamt of in the days to which I 
have harked back. The nation, generally, 
has made acknowledgment of its practical 
value, and even the professional soldier 
now regards it in a spirit of kindly tolera- 
tion. Hence we may feel assured that 
“though men may come and men may 
go,” the Volunteer movement will go on, if 
not “for ever,” at least until all wars and 
rumours of wars shall have ceased to be. 


THOMAS FORDER PLOWMAN. 
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‘* Clarence,” she sighed romantically, ‘‘ do something true, something brave, something heroic, 
to prove your love for me !” 
‘ Well,” he answered firmly, ‘‘ I have offered to marry you.” (And after that there was a coolness.) 
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** Oh, we're sunk enough here, God knows! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure tho’ seldom, are denied us, 
When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing. 
* * * * * 


Else it loses what it lived for, 

And eternally must lose it ; 

Better ends may be in prospect, 

Deeper blisses (if you choose it), 

But this life’s end and this love-bliss 

Have been lost here. Doubt you whether 

This she felt as, looking at me, 

Mine and her souls rushed together ?” 
Cristina. 


AJ EL MAIBEN, chief and 
descendant of chiefs in the 
territory of Wadi Tafilet, is 
a man somewhat feared and 

a good deal loved on both sides of the 

Atlas. To the southward, in Wadi 

Tafilet, men say, “The Sultan is the 

Sultan, and—there is Haj El Maiben.” 
But probably you don’t know Haj 

El Maiben. It is not likely that his name 

could be found on any London visiting- 

list. And perhaps that is as well, because 

a Mayfair host and hostess would find 

some difficulty about entertaining the old 

chief in any style approaching to the lavish 
magnificence with which Haj El Maiben 
takes delight in honouring his guests. 
The causes which led to my first be- 
coming his guest might be explained 
during a long tropical evening spent on 

a ship’s deck, or in some other such 

outlandish situation. They form a story 

not to be told here, because of its length, 
and—other peculiarities. But I may be 
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believed when I boast: that I have the 
honour to be certain of a friendly welcome 
at the chief’s great, rambling white fortress 
in Wadi Tafilet, in the tents of - his 
followers north and south of the Atlas; or 
aboard his very beautiful, gold-striped, 
black-hulled yacht which, when idle, may 
generally be seen riding at anchor below 
the beacon at Dar-al-baida. 

When the summer of last year, an 
unusually warm season in Morocco, was 
drawing to a close, I lay one evening on 
a heap of curiously worked rugs and 
cushions in the little covered balcony 
of the inner courtyard at Tehuma, the 
old Wadi Tafilet fortress. Haj El Maiben 
sat beside me. Between us stood his 
great fragrant chibouque. There were 
no lamps on the balcony, but the light of 
a full African moon played restfully about 
the chief’s dull gold forehead, over his 
snowy beard, by which men swear in 
Wadi Tafilet, and down to the silver and 
crimson of his curling-toed sandals, where 
they peered out one from under each 
of his knees. 

A wealthy man, a kindly man, an 
artist and a prince of Southern Bohemians, 
is Haj El Maiben. A lover of beauty 
rather than a voluptuary, leaning in his 
tastes more to the Byzantine than the 
purely Moorish, the old chief is a devout 
Mahommedan, and a learned student of 
humanity in all its shades and grades. 

We had been talking, since one of the 
chief’s people had brought us our first 
supply of coffee that evening, of the 
position and influence of Britishers in 
Western Africa. Haj El Maiben, with 


his people, had made several pilgrimages 
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across the desert to the West Coast, and 
knew more of that ill-omened country, 
before I was born, than I had learned 
since that event. 

“When the white men in the river 
villages are cruel to the native folk, that 
is not good,” murmured the chief in his 
low, mellow tones. ‘“ But when they are 
kind, then for those that be women it is 
less good. Your countryman, Butler, 
George Butler of the great Liverpool 
house ; you know him?” 

I nodded. I had met George Butlei 
when he was acting as Digby Farn’s agent 
in Prowrah. Then Haj El Maiuben, 
laying down the mouth-piece of his great 
pipe, began to tell me of George Butler 
and his life in the oil rivers. To the music 
of the chief’s voice, there was added the 
harmonious plashing and gurgling of the 
palm-shaded fountain in the courtyard 
below. 

Haj El Maiben spoke English fluently, 
and with delightful quaintness. But it 
was not his habit to describe a spade as 
just a spade and nothing more, when he 
could hit upon any combination of words 
more vividly descriptive of that useful 
implement than its name. Men of the 
old chief’s race waste so much time and 
breath over courtesy and such-like trifles. 
However, this is what Haj El Maiben 
told me that evening, though my words 
are not his words. 

When George Butler first received his 
appointment from Messrs. Digby Farn in 
Liverpool, he was not sent to Prowrah, 
where I subsequently met him, but to 
the Warri River beach as assistant to a 
man called Braun. 

After living in great luxury up to tne age 
of two-and-twenty, George Butler had 
been called away from Oxford just before 
taking his degree, to attend the funeral of 
his father, who died by his own hand. 
The Butler family then found themselves 
absolutely penniless. The father’s ceath 
made their condition apparent, as it did 
that of various other folk whom the dead 
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man had brought to financial ruin. 
George Butler drove a cab for a fortnight, 
and thereby earned thirty-five shillings. 
His last fare was a Director of Digby 
Farn’s, and an acquaintance of the senior 
Butler’s whom that deceased gentleman 
had never wronged. So young Butler 
was given a clerkship in Liverpool, and 
eighteen months later, he landed from 
the steamship Bonny on Warri beach, as 
assistant manager of the branch factory 
there. 

He was fresh and clean, beautifully 
English, and full of enthusiastic intentions 
in the matter of proving that a man could 
keep himself in decent health on the 
Coast if he went the right way about it. 
Then, too, he had dewy, meadow-sweet 
notions about the irrepressible native, 
racial equality, and good, kindly foolery 
of that sort. 

So Braun was rather startling to young 
Butler, Braun being an old Coast hand, 
an old oil-river man, a rather confirmed 
slave to the cock-tail habit, and a 
beachcomber at heart. However, inside 
of a week George Butler had cheerfully 
decided to reform Braun. Braun heard 
this of course, and grinned. He might 
have let the young man down easily. 
But he did not. 

Braun taught Butler to make cock-tails, 
and at times, when the young man began 
to wake with the tired feeling that comes 
while the mangrove steam is drawing the 
sap out of English cheeks, to drink them. 
Then, on the second Sunday after Butler’s 
arrival, Braun said : 

“Oh, by the way, my son, how much 
longer are you going to wilt away in single 
blessedness ? Upon my soul, I’d forgotten 
all about it, but we haven’t got you a 
wife yet. Orthodox thing in the rivers, 
you know. And here you're wasting 
all your English freshness in ‘batching.’” 

“Good God!” says Butler, doubtless 
thinking of orange-blossom and cake. “1 
don’t want to marry. And, besides, 1 
couldn’t afford it.” 
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“Oh, marriage is not an expense in 
the rivers, my son. We marry for 
economy, and—comfort, you know. Take 
a housekeeper, and sack a servant. ‘The 
conjugal felicity is a clear gift—make- 
weight, you know. I’m going to takea 
new wife myself ina day or two. Tana 
Maan’s getting fat and lazy. Tell your 
boys to bring your hammock round, and 
I'll take you up to the village. We’'lllook 
over the eligibles.” 

Butler was rather shocked at this, as 
the other man had known well he would 
be. Then the boy, being clean-run, and 
of good fibre, showed what he felt in 
the matter. Braun laughed. And to do 
him justice he treated native women a 
good deal more fairly than do many white 
men. 

**Good Lord, man!” he said, “you 
mustn’t take things so plaguey seriously 
in this part of the world. A man’s con- 
stitution can’t stand it. You don’t sup- 
pose it hurts a native girl to be a white 
man’s wife before she settles down to 
family life with a man of her own 
colour ?” 

“Well, anyhow, I don’t want one to be 
my wife,” said Butler. “So I won't 
bother coming.” 

“Oh, you’d better come. Might just 
as well see the village. We're supposed 
to make ourselves agreeable to the local 
and other natives, you know,” said Braun, 
grinning, and quoting Digby Farn’s in- 


structions. “Come on! We'll goand see 
young chief Twaino. He’s always good 
fun.” 


Butler hesitated. 

“Well, you can’t expect to reform us 
in Warri, or the girls either, if you don’t 
mix with ’em, you know.” 

So Butler sent for his hammock, and 
Braun shook with unholy merriment, as 
he rummaged in the factory for a few 
Birmingham gee-gaws to take to Warri 
village. There is something uncanny 
about such verdancy as was Butler’s, when 
seen in an oil-river factory. 
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It takes close on three hours to reach 
Warri village from white man’s Warri, the 
beach, though the hammock boys lope 
along at about five miles an hour. Ap- 
proaching the village on this Sunday 
morning from the side nearest the river, 
Braun and Butler were surprised to find 
all the big camps deserted, and only a few 
old river women and naked children 
wandering about among the huts. 

** Deuced queer! ”said Braun. “ There’s 
generally a regular church parade about 
this time, and drum-beating, and_hair- 
oiling, no end.” Then, turning to the 
bearers, he added, ‘‘Go on one time, you 
boys. ‘Take us for Chief Twaino’s camp, 
huh ?” 

So the two hammocks were raised again, 
and went swaying on down the wide main 
thoroughfare between the huts. 

“ What’s the matter with these poor old 
women ?” asked Butler. The few women 
visible were all howling and wailing as 
they hobbled from hut to hut. And the 
very urchins, rolling listlessly about in the 
soft red dust, were whining, instead of 
laughing as their wont is. 

** Don’tknowat all,” said Braun, “unless 
it's a sacrifice day or something. We'll 
see when we find Twaino.” 

But the young chief's camp, when the 
Englishmen reached it, was more hope- 
lessly deserted than any other part of the 
village. 

** Evidently isn’t Twaino’s at-home day, 
anyhow,” said Braun. “Hullo! There’s 
one of his people lying down there by the 
palisade. Hey, you! Daddy! Come 
here!” 

An old man, wearing nothing but a 
strip of country cloth twisted round his 
shrivelled loins, rose up from out the dust 
beside the rough palisading, and hobbled 
up to Braun’s hammock. 

“Well, Daddy, how’s things?” said 
Braun, as he lit a cheroot. The old man 
moaned and rocked his head to and fro. 
“ You don’t seem happy, Daddy. What’s 
the trouble ?” 














“It’s Neyreela!’’ shouted Braun. 
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‘““Ou-ay!” moaned the old man. “ La- 
ou-a-lay !” 

“ Lucid, isn’t he ?” said Braun, turning 
to Butler. “Look here, Daddy! Yew 
no be so foolish, yew sabe. Where ’e be 
Twaino, huh? Wha’ thing dem _ peepil 
go do—dem Warn peepil? Where the 
devil’s anybody, anyhow, eh? Wake up, 
an’ p’laver proper p’laver.” 

“Oh, Messah Braun, 
Twaino ’e bin dead !” 

“* What !” 

‘“’E bin dead—go foh ’evin 
las’ night.” 

“Great snakes! An’ everybody—all 
peepil go for bury him to-day, eh? No 
be true? Bury Twaino out by Ju-Ju 
house, eh ?” 

“Foh suah, Messah Braun, all peepil 
’e be gone foh’ bury Twaino.” 

“By gad! Twaino dead! Well, well! 
Here ’e be piece ’baccy for yew, Daddy. 
Come on, Butler! By Jove! We must 
go to Twaino’s funeral. He was the 
whitest native 1 ever met.” 

So once more the hammocks moved 
on, this time towards the Ju-Ju houses, 
which are situated on a little hill-top half 
a mile outside the village. 

‘“* Poor old Twaino !” said Braun, as the 
hammock-bearers jogged along over the 
knotted plaintain roots and under trailing 
mangrove branches. “ Black-water fever, I 
suppose. And it’s only about a month 
since he came into power. His father 
killed himself with a barrel of Hamburg 
gin, from Marlowe and Green’s factory. 
The old man wasn’t used to gin. He'd 
been drinking nothing but Heidsick and 
Monople for years. Used to have two 
big cases every month from us. But 
Twaino—by gad! I’m sorry Twaino’s 
gone. He was the finest specimen of a 
savage I’ve ever seen. Never been ina 
mission-school in his life, and straight as 
a die. He’d only two wives—two sisters 
they were, and daughters of a Benin chief. 
That was policy. He’s been making 
hot love to Neyreela these six months, 


yew no sabe 


’E go die 
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and they were to have been married in a 
week or two. I forgot, though, you never 
met Neyreela. She was born in Accra. 
You haven’t seen that sort of native yet, 
or you wouldn’t be so cock-sure of not 
wanting a housekeeper. Old Dr. Jessop 
brought her down here as a child from 
Accra three years ago, sick of a fever. 
Her father was a big chief, and killed in 
the Kareula riots. Her mother was a 
queen, and died before. Old Jessop 
brought her up like a la Hullo! 
Here we are. Jumping Jerusalem! What 
a turn-out!” 

The two white men in their hammocks 
had rounded the densely-wooded crest of 
the little hill outside the town, and had 
reached the edge of the wide open stretch 
on which stood the two Warri Ju-Ju 
houses, and the various sacred adjuncts— 
the Ju-Ju tree, where executions took 
place, the burial ground, the tattooing- 
tables, &c. 

As they mounted the hili the English- 
men had heard the confused hubbub of 
many voices raised in chants of mourn- 
ing, the blaring of horns, and the beating 
of drums. Now these combined sounds 
burst upon the new arrivals with a roar 
which made the hazy air vibrate. The 
very earth under the hammock-bearers’ 
feet seemed to tremble. All Warri was 
assembled on the slope of the little hill. 
And savage lungs are powerful, if not re- 
markable for the production of melody. 
Twaino had been the most popular young 
chief in the rivers. Therefore, special 
tributes had to be offered up to Ju-Ju on 
the occasion of Twaino’s going “‘foh ’evin.” 

Round about, on different parts of the 
hill-slope, no less than twelve great fires 
of sacred wood were burning, and send- 
ing up into the dancing heat-waves of the 
air solid columns of white, sickly-scented 
smoke. Round each fire sat a ring of 
women mourners, beating drums, howl- 
ing, and lowering their tattooed foreheads 
to the dust. In the centre of the semi- 
circle formed by the twelve fires, and 
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right before the chief Ju-Ju house, a great 
shallow pit had been dug, the mouth of 
which measured at least twenty feet 
either way. This was the grave of 
Twaino, Mawa San’s successor, and a 
magnificent young barbarian. 

The Englishmen, having left their 
hammocks, edged up as close as possible 
to the young chief’s grave, all the savage 
assemblage being too fully occupied with 
the business in hand to notice or inter- 
fere with the men from the beach and 
the world beyond. 

All the Ju-Ju men of Warri, and others 
from outlying villages, robed in priestly 
white and full of priestly dignity, were 
grouped about the mouth of the grave. 
All were chanting the most dismal kind 
of dirge, and under their feet the earth 
ran blood. In the centre of the grave 
lay dead Twaino, splendid in the richest 
of his finery, robed in finest country cloth 
and half covered in coral and beaten gold 
ornaments. One dead hand clasped his 
sword—a Brummagem product—the other 
his chief’s staff. Round about the body 
were scattered pipes, bottles of wine, 
tobacco, spirits, weapons, food, and per- 
sonal belongings of every description. 
High up overhead, carrion birds were 
wheeling and making shrill cries. For 
in the grave were the bodies of scores of 
kids, goats, fowls, and other animals 
whose throats had been slit by the Ju-Ju 
men. Also, one of Twaino’s wives lay 
beside her lord, and George Butler noticed 
with a shudder that blood was flowing 
from the woman’s throat, and staining her 
spotless robes. , 

The burial ceremonies were almost 
over when the Englishmen arrived, and 
already earth and leaves were being 
thrown into the grave by a score of naked 
slaves. Suddenly there came a lull in 
the deafening wailing noises, and the 
Englishmen saw-a girl, tall, slight, and 
graceful as a panther, dart through the 
throng of white-robed priests, and leap 
from its edge into the centre of the grave. 
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“By God! it’s Neyreela!” shouted 
Braun. And, Butler beside him, Digby 
Farn’s agent elbowed through the crowd 
to the grave’s brink. 

A shrill, angry shout rose from the knot 
of chiefs’ wives and daughters assembled 
at one end of the grave. These women 
hated Neyreela for various reasons. She 
was beautiful beyond the dreams of Warri 
river women ; also, she had been brought 
up practically in the house of the white 
medicine man, and—she was Neyreela. 
For months she had been a very queen 
to their chief Twaino, whom any woman 
on the Warri river would have married 
at a nod. 

The Ju-Ju men called for silence, but 
the anger of the womenfolk was persistent, 
and its expression shrill. 

“Tt’s all right,” murmured Braun, 
clutching his assistant’s arm—Butler was 
on the point of springing after the girl. 
“* By gad, they won’t let her bury herself. 
Hark at the hags! they grudge her the 
honour. Neyreela’s safe. Upon my soul 
I never should have thought she cared so 
much for Twaino. Anyhow, you know, 
you mustn’t interfere, my son. Gad! 
they’d make cold meat ofus both. Hey! 
stop it, you blithering idiot.” 

But already George Butler had laid 
hands on the sacred robes of the foremost 
Ju-Ju man, and was demanding the rescue 
of the girl ina queer mixture of ordinary 
and pidgin English, with a few stray words 
in the vernacular. 

For two minutes Neyreela’s life hung in 
the balance. And—though Butler did not 
know it, his friend did—the lives of the 
two Englishmen hung just as insecurely. 
Long knives were drawn, white eye-balls 
gleamed, and savage oaths were sworn. 
In those two minutes it was well for Butler 
and Braun, and perhaps for Neyreela, 
that Digby Farn and Digby Farn’s agents 
had earned in the rivers just that reputa- 
tion which they had earned. 

At the end of two minutes the Ju-Ju 
men bowed to Butler, understanding not 
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a word of his discourse. Slaves carried 
Neyreela out of the grave, and George 
Butler was bidden take the girl. and him- 
self outside the limits of the Ju-Ju ground, 
and quickly, if he valued his life or wanted 
hers. The command was Greek to Butler, 
but Braun whispered, 

“Come on, for God's sake, before they 
think better of it! Heavens, man ! you’ve 
done what no white man on the Coast 
would dare to do. Come on, if you don’t 
want to join Twaino. The girl will be all 
right.” 

But Butler, armed as he was with the 
courage of the man who does not know, 
swore vehemently that he would not leave 
the place till he saw the girl safe. Braun 
shrugged his shoulders, and followed his 
assistant from the sheer necessity of the 
thing. Butler strode through the crowd, 
his fists clenched and his eyes blazing, and 
probably from astonishment at his daring, 
the Ju-Ju men fell back on either side, 
and made way for the youngster, whom 
any two of them could have torn in 
pieces. 

“A very pretty little racial study,” 
thought Braun, smiling in spite of his 
wrath. 

Butler walked up to the two slaves who 
had carried Neyreela out of the grave, and 
who held her now insensible in their arms. 

“Come with me,” said Butler, his teeth 
clenched. 

Braun translated, grinning, but still 
angry. 

So while all Warri stood watching, 
sullen and silent, and dead Twaino 
lay half buried, Neyreela was carried 
past the great Ju-Ju house, across the 
open space, and to the fringe of man- 
groves, where the white men’s bearers were 
waiting. The girl, still insensible, was 
deposited in Butler’s hammock. Dead 
Twaino’s slaves returned to the grave, 
and Braun and Butler set off down the 
wooded side of the hill. Then the chant- 
ing and the wailing and the drum-beating 
was resumed. 
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“Well, when I take you out again for a 
quiet Sunday’s amusement, my son, I 
should like you to make a note of the cir- 
cumstance. God knows how much trade 
you've lost the firm, and God knows why 
it happened you didn’t get me murdered 
and yourself too.” 

“My dear fellow, you wouldn’t have me 
stand by and see a live girl buried?” 

“Tt’s not your funeral. Good Lord! 
It’s.a custom of the country. What right 
have you to interfere with their religion ? 
And to drag me into it, too! Fora man 
who’s keen on not taking a wife in the 
rivers, you’ve run a fairly tidy risk for 
Neyreela, my son.” 


“Good heavens! You don’t sup- 
pose——” 
“Oh, no! Of course you didn’t know 


she was a girl.” 

“TI assure you that neither her sex nor 
her colour influenced me in any way. 
For sheer humanity’s sake—— ” 

“Humanity be d——d!” said Braun 
quickly. And so they dropped the sub- 
ject. 

Now just ten days before that par- 
ticular Sunday morning, Dr. Jessop, in 
whose household, first at Accra and then 
at Warri, Neyreela had been brought 
up from the age of four to her present 
age of fifteen, had sailed for Canary 
on sick leave. Neyreela, of course, 
had had full authority to remain at his 
beach in Warri up till the date of her mar: 
riage with Twaino, in which she had the 
doctor's sanction and good wishes. 

Dr. Jessop held rather pronounced 
views about missionary work and the 
demoralisation of the savage. No man 
held the semi-educated, black coat-wear- 
ing native much cheaper than did Dr. 
Jessop. But for the genuine barbarian, 
the African untampered with, the doctor 
had a great admiration. Young Twaino 
was a particular friend of his, and owed a 
good deal of his straightforward manliness 
to the doctor’s influence. Neyreela’s reli- 
gion Dr. Jessop had never ventured to 
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tamper with. ‘‘You be as good as you 
know how, child,” he would say, “and 
never do anything mean. Then you'll 
be all right, whatever you believe.” He 
had taught her to speak English, and not 
Coast or pidgin English. So the girl’s lan- 
guage was very quaint and pretty, her 
words being English, and their arrange- 
ment that of the Accra vernacular. 

Beyond this the doctor had in no way 
Anglicised or civilised the girl, save by 
the influence of his life and the life of 
his household. Perhaps this was one of 
the causes which led to Neyreela’s de- 
veloping from quite an ordinary Accra 
child, into one of the most beautiful 
girls in Africa. Fifteen years of feminine 
growth means early womanhood on the 
Coast. 

The whole of the weary fourteen miles 
between Warri village and Warri beach, 
George Butler walked in the scorch- 
ing heat of the Sunday afternoon of 
Twaino’s burial. Neyreela, conscious then 
and weeping quietly, lay in Butler’s ham- 
mock. Braun, with angry kindliness, more 
than once offered the younger man his 
hammock. But Braun’s comment on 
humanity as a principle rankled somewhat 
in the soul of his assistant. So Butler 
walked and gasped and perspired till he 
reached the verandah of Dr. Jessop’s 
quarters, and handed Neyreela over to the 
old Accra housekeeper there. Then he 
crawled to his own rooms and lay like a 
log till next morning. 

After this Braun dropped into the habit 
of saying every now and again: 

“ How’s your wife, Butler?” 

Butler was ridiculously sensitive, and 
this simple question of Braun’s seemed to 
get on his nerves. Perhaps this had some- 
thing to do with his not going round to 
Dr. Jessop’s beach to enquire about the 
girl. Anyhow, he did not go, and five days 
passed without his hearing of Neyreela or 
seeingher. Then, on the Saturday follow- 


ing that eventful Sunday, and as the two 
men sat down to their eleven o'clock 
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breakfast, the morning’s work being 
finished, Braun said: 

“You ought to go round and see that 
girl of yours, Butler. If I know anything, 
she’s dying, and hurrying through with it 
too.” 

“ Dying ! Good Heavens! What’s the 
matter with her?” 

“T don’t quite know. She’s just dying. 
They do go off quickly, you know, when 
they begin.” 

‘“* Well, but 

“Yes, of course it’s a pity. Pity old 
Jessop isn’t here, or someone she’s fond 
of. It seems she was fonder of Twaino 
than I ever guessed. And now—she’s 
just dying. I saw old Rada, the house- 
keeper, this morning, and she swears to 
Ju-Ju Neyreela’s eaten nothing since last 
Saturday, and had no sleep.” 

Butler went round to the doctor’s beach 
while Braun was taking his siesta that day, 
and for over an hour he sat talking to 
Neyreela. Then he went back to his 
quarters, and later on he said to Braun: 

“ By Jove, you’re right! She’s dying.” 

Braun, who was playing with his fox- 
terrier, said: 

** Get out ; it’s only her play. Isn’t it, 
little beetle dog? He says you’re dying.” 

So Butler went to his own quarters 
again, and began to think things out. 
This raised Butler right out of himself, and 
clear of his sensitiveness, so that he was a 
full-grown man. He decided that Neyreela 
was dying, because that which had grown 
to be the greatest interest in her life had 
suddenly been cut out of it. Her instincts 
had taught her to admire the splendid 
savage in Twaino, and Dr. Jessop had 
taught her that her instincts were truer, 
bigger things than Coast-taught creeds. 
So, instead of learning with her white 
man’s knowledge to despise her own race, 
she had learned gradually, as much from 
the doctor’s influence as from anything, to 
love the princely young chief a great deal. 
He had become the salt of her life. In 
Dr. Jessop’s absence, she thought the 
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young chief and her love of him was all 


her life. She thought so, and that in effect 
made it a fact. And now Twaino was 
dead. 


This was what George Butler decided 
in his mind about Neyreela, and in 
making the decision he became _full- 
grown. 

Then he determined to make Neyreela 
hang on to her life, by creating in it and 
showing to her some new interest. Any- 
thing would do, so it was an interest. 

For the next month, George Butler spent 
all his leisure time on the verandah of Dr. 
Jessop’s place. And he supplied Neyreela 
with a new interest—with several new 
interests. He showed her that that which 
had been the salt of her life was not all 
which her life had to offer. He was 
rather of an idealising turn of mind him- 
self, this son of a stock and share 
gambler. Now he invented new ideals 
and new frames for old ideals. He 
presented Neyreela, the daughter of Accra 
chiefs and queens, with a new set of 
aims, standards, and ideals, to set up in the 
place left vacant by dead Twaino, who 
had been the embodiment of what good, 
breezy Dr. Jessop had given her as a creed. 

The cost of such things cannot well be 
reckoned in money or inkind. But George 
Butler paid away a month’s leisure, and in 
return Neyreela was allowed to wander 
back with ever-quickening steps from out 
the valley of the great shadow, into the 
dazzling sunshine of savage freedom on 
Warri beach, enjoyed with the appreciation 
of some degree of culture, grafted on to a 
foundation of solid cultivation laid by Dr. 
Jessop. 

And then, Butler, having paid the price 
and supplied the bait, the means, the 
breath of the newly-gained life, Butler fell 
ill of a severe black-water fever, the germs 
of which had been joining forces in his 
blood since the day of young Chief 
Twaino’s funeral. 

This was rather serious, for the only 
medical man on Warri beach was a 
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youngster with a diploma for dental 
surgery, who had left Guy’s for the benefit 
of Guy’s, and London because London did 
not want him. However, the medical 
treatment for black-water fever is simple 
enough, the issue depending, first, on the 
patient, his construction as a man, and 
secondly, on the patient’s nurse. 

Knowing this well, beachcomber Braun 
made his mind easy, and “old the outcast 
of Guy’s to do likewise. Braun and the 
outcast held a consultation, at which cock- 
tails were served, every evening. Neyreela, 
beautiful, panther-like Neyreela, who now 
had a strong hold on her own life again, 
Neyreela was the nurse, self-appointed, 
and absolute in her authority. 

“You needn’t bother about Butler,” 
said Braun to the outcast. “If he’s got 
it in him to pull through, he’ll pull through. 
He's got his nurse. You can bank your 
soul on it he wouldn’t get such nursing at 
Guy’s. And, in black-water, a day’s nurs- 
ing’s worth all your medicine-chest, you 
believe me.” 

The outcast smiled in a superior way, 
and twiddled his clinical thermometer. 
But the beachcomber was right, as, as 
though to spite poor Mrs. Grundy, beach- 
combers occasionally are. The Marl- 
borough developing and the Oxford 
clinching anc hardening, stood solid 
through the batter and the racket of West 
Africa’s short, violent fever. And at the 
end of a fortnight, George Butler lay 
purged of his strong English sap, shrivelled 
and weaker than a well-conditioned kitten, 
but free of the fever, and on the right side 
of Nature’s hair balance. 

Then he began, as soon as his mental 
half awake, to realise something of what 
his nurse had done for him. ‘Then the 
emotional part of the man, always self- 
assertive while the physical side is weak, 
began to notice how very beautiful was 
this gold-skinned nurse ; how weary she 
was, how well she hid her weariness, and 
how gracefully and unreservedly she 
sacrificed herself. 












































p to her with his two hands raised. 
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" The condition of things was deadly 
dangerous. And as soon as he realised 
it—another odd thing about these beach. 
combers is their ready understanding of 
the idealistic temperament—Braun cau- 
tioned his invalid assistant. Braun 
seemed to have modified his moral ‘code, 
as far as Neyreela was concerned, anyhow. 
But then, Neyreela was certainly, more at 
this time than ever before, on a plane 
apart from other natives. 

Butler smiled. As yet he hadn't 
strength to do much else. He was 
thinking of Braun’s summing-up, for his 
benefit, of the question of a white man’s 
relations toward native women. Braun 
read the feeble smile, and said : 

‘* But this is a case apart, my son. All 
codes are more or less discretionary, don’t 
you know. You ‘ 

“Hush, hush!” murmured the frame- 





work of George Butler. “ You don’t 
understand.” 
And there the subject had to be 


dropped. And perhaps Braun did not 
altogether understand, for had he done so, 
beachcomber as he was, his protest would 
have been even more energetic. 

A week later Butler was to sail for 
Canary, in order to escape the deadly re- 
lapse of black-water fever. He decided not 
to go to England, and to be back in Warri 
at the end of two months. Braun, with 
good-natured foresight, himse!f attended 
to all arrangements. He did not mean 
to allow Butler a day longer under 
his nurse’s control than was necessary. 
She was so perfect a nurse. And the 
half-frightened anticipation of the end of 
her nurse’s authority began to shine in 
her great eyes, when she.sat talking to 
the man who had brought her back to 
her life. 

The culmination was not reached until 
the evening before Butler started for 
Canary. The steamer in which he was 
to travel lay at anchor in the deep, 
mangrove-fringed Warri River. He was 
in a hammock-chair on the 


sitting 
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verandah of his quarters. Neyreela sat 
on a stool beside him, and he had been 
reading to her from a book of the poetry 
of his world, than which the world he 
shared with Neyreela seemed then more 
real and dear to him. 

He asked the Accra queen’s daughter 
to be his wife, in just such a manner as, a 
year before, he might have asked an 
English girl to marry him. But perhaps 
in this case he was more scrupulously 
respectful and humble. 

The girl to whom he had given a quite 
new, and, to her, beautiful, life, could not 
speak. She only bowed her shapely head 
over his knee, and sobbed her gratitude 
and her love. 

She was very beautiful in her accepta- 
tion and return of the white man’s love. 
She was very beautiful, particularly in the 
eyes of the man who had saved her life, 
and whose life she had preserved. She 
was beautifully a woman—and a _ bar- 
barian. 

So Braun’s caution, right or wrong, was 
useless. And onthe next morning Butler 
sailed for Canary, the affianced husband of 
Neyreela, the golden-skinned descendant 
of generations of purely savage warriors. 
Before leaving, he solemnly placed the 
girl he meant to marry under the joint 
protection of beachcomber Braun and 
old Rada, the doctor’s housekeeper. 

Then Butler went north to the world 
of his own people, to the world where is 
no Ju-Ju, nor savagedom ; the world of 
white men and of white women. Butler 
had seen no white women since he landed 
in Africa. When a man is recovering 
from an illness he is prepared to pick up 
his life’s threads in old grooves or in new. 

The Canary season was at its height 
when Butler reached Las Palmas, and 
Butler found no less than three London 
acquaintances at the Santa Catalina—a 
mother and two typical English daughters. 
Later, he made many new friends, and 
spent a month in the island instead of a 
fortnight. Then he shut down, as it were, 
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and started for the Warri River beach, 
with a hazy desire in his mind to pick up 
fallen threads. 

To George Butler his voyage from the 
fresh little island health station in the 
Atlantic, down through the steaming Benin 
Bight to Warri River, was a very misty, 
half-comprehended experience. But in 
the main he was happy, though a good 
deal bewildered. He was to take his fur- 
lough in England in a year’s time, and 
for that period he had made numerous 
engagements. 

He was quite his old self as far as 
health was concerned, when Braun went 
aboard the steamer in Warri River to 
welcome him-back to the beach. He 
was vigorous and strong again, but very 
vague and hazy still in the matter of the 
life he had come back to. 

Braun looked curiously into his assist- 
ant’s face whilst giving him the news of 
the beach. But Butler asked no questions. 

* And Neyreela,” said Braun at length, 
and with some hesitation. 

* Yes ; Neyreela, who nursed me,” said 
Butler, dreamily. ‘You have taken care 
of her?” 

“Yes! Oh, yes! I’ve taken care of 
Neyreela—who nursed you. And she’s 
waiting on the verandah at Jessop’s, now. 
Of course she’s told the doctor, you know. 
He came back the week after you left.” 

* Ah, yes —of course.” 

And then they went ashore, beach- 
comber Braun watching Butler ciosely all 
the while, and Butler staring and talking 
like a sleepwalker. It was not that he 
had forgetten. He remembered every- 
thing, and it was just this recollection that 
made him so hazy and uncertain of him- 
self. 

They reached the verandah of Dr. 
Jessop’s place on the way to their own 
quarters. It was just on sunset then. 
and the last crimson light from across the 
river bathed Neyreela, where she stood 
beside a verandah post, making her 
golden arms and neck to dimple in 
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warm, ruddy shadows. She gave a little 
cry, and took one step down from the 
verandah to meet them. She had never 
looked more beautiful. Butler stepped 
up to her with his two hands raised. He 
might have been greeting her, and he 
might have been holding her off. 

“ Neyreela!” he said. 

And then they both stopped, just as old 
Dr. Jessop appeared at the door. And the 
man looked down into the woman’s eyes. 

Braun said afterwards that if ever a 
whole story, a romance, was told in a look, 
then that look was Butler’s, when he 
stood facing the Accra queen’s daughter, 
who had nursed him. And old Dr. 
Jessop said if ever a look described a 
mistake it was Butler’s, while Neyreela’s 
was understanding by revelation. ‘They 
should have both been shot while they 
stood there,” said the Doctor. The 
doctor did not know Butler. Not well, 
anyhow. 

Half an hour later Butler was in his 
quarters with Braun. 

‘““TIt seems deuced cold to me—here,” 
said Butler. His voice was not dreamy 
then, but clean-cut, and harder than the 
nether millstone. 

‘* Ves,” said Braun. 
evenings.” 

The thermometer was about eighty, and 
in a wet heat. 

**T shall be married as soon as possible, 
Braun. This week, I think,” said Butler. 

And then the two men sat down to- 
gether to dinner. 

When he had told me this much of 
his story, Haj El Maiben paused. A 
woman walked across the balcony to 
where we were sitting, and gave the old 
chief a bundle of heavy keys. Then she 
spoke to him in Haj El Maiben’s language, 
and bending down kissed his hand. Then 
the woman bowed to me, and left us. 
She was a fine-looking woman, an Arab, 
I thought ; and she was dressed in flowing 
white. 

“On that night of nights in your 


“It’s a chilly place, 
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countryman’s life,” continued the old 
chief, when the woman had left us, “I 
was leaving Warri with my people, bound 
for the Coast in two great canoes, and 
from there for my return journey, over 
the wilderness to here. That was our 
pilgrimage. As the tide ruled it, I was 
to leave Warri at midnight. One hour 
before I left, Neyreelaj whom I had 
never seen, came to me with Rada, the 
keeper of the doctor’s house. Rada 


said the girl was her daughter, and 


offered her to me for a roll of country 
cloth, 


The girl said it was her will to 
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come with me. I gave the old woman 
two rolls of country cloth, and ten silver 
pieces. And at midnight I left Warri, and 
the girl Neyreela was with my people.” 

“And now ?” I asked, as the 
chief lifted again the pliant stem of his 
chibouque. 

“ Now she is the mistress of my house- 
hold here, and my servants are her ser- 
vants. It was she who brought me the 
keys but a moment ago.” 

Haj El Maiben clapped his hands, and 
I lifted my mouthpiece as a boy came 
with fire for the pipe. 
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**The Champagne of Cricket.’’ 
(From a new photo ty E. Hawkins & Co., Brighton.) 











THE CHAMPAGNE OF CRICKET. 


BY PERCY CROSS STANDING. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


7 T was at Lord’s on a sultry 
afternoon in July, several 
summers ago. The Aus- 
tralians were playing the 
full strength of England, 
and a crowd of twelve 
thousand spectators lined the ropes. Lyons 
and Barrett were batting—the poetry and 
the prose of cricket facing each other—to 
the bowling of Lohmann and Peei, with 
McGregor keeping wicket. Presently 
Lyons made a mighty stroke ; the people, 
so silent and intent before,: raised a 
mightier shout, and twice six thousand 
throats cheered themselves hoarse. Even 
if you hadu’t been a cricketer yourself, 
you would infallibly have caught the con- 
tagion and shouted with the rest. The 
occasion was one that demanded it. 

It is very wonderful, this yearly growing 
enthusiasm for our summer sport. It is 
still more strikingly strange when you en- 
deavour to gauge the strength of the 
“ competition ” caused by the tennis 
racquet and the cycle. And how intensely 
difficult it is for the Frenchman to recon- 
cile himself to the common-sense of the 
Englishman’s cricketical inspiration! “I 
cannot imagine,” writes Jean, “how that 
you English can find some pleasure at all 
in it.” We hear vague rumours of a 
Parisian cricket club that “holds its 
réunions on the Bois de Boulogne”: but 
history remains Sphinx-like regarding the 
performances of this organisation upon 
the green. Certainly the gymnastics of 
the one or two Continental elevens that 
have been “home,” have not been such as 
to add lustre to the traditions of the 
game. 





But wherein is the “subtle electric 
charm ” that impels the street arab of the 
City to transform the gutter into a cricket 
pitch, and that equally impels the fathers 
of future Graces and Ranjitsinhjis to put 
down their sons’ names for membership at 
Lord’s while the latter are still, so to 
speak, in their cradles? Whatever the 
attraction be, it does not pass with the 
passing of the years. The ‘Master of 
Christ Church (was it not ?) put back the 
clock of his “personal equation” full 
twenty years when, in a burst of fine 
frenzy at the victory of the Light Blues 
over the dreaded Australians, he addressed 
A. G. Steel as follows: ‘“ Ah, Mr. Steel, 
this is a glorious day! I only buy myself 
a new hat when we win the boat-race ; 
but I’m going to break through my rule 
to-day!” And who does not remember 
the story of Jabez Balfour, when in a 
peculiarly “tight place” in the dock at 
his trial, bending over to question one 
of the reporters? A moment afterwards 
Jabez’s face was perceived to be illumined 
with smiles—he had asked that reporter 
the state of the score at Lord's! 

It is often argued that the tennis tem- 
perament is the more desirable equipment. 
Why? “Oh,” they say, ‘‘at lawn-tennis 
everybody gets a chance, whereas at 
cricket you may have to field the whole of 
the day and never get an opportunity to 
bat.” The artless exponents who argue 
thus conveniently forget to add that both 
sexes can play tennis, while the fair are 
(generally speaking) debarred from par- 
ticipation in the more serious sport. It is so 
far true that this is not wholly a tea-and- 
claret-cup argument, that the idea of a team 
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of “ professional lady cricketers” scarcely 
outlived its second season. Ladies at 
cricket do not spell poetry. The “ pro 
fessional lady cricketers ” in question were 
in the habit of loading their skirts with 
shot “to guard against circumstances 
which might offend.” But they only 
lived—and played—to demonstrate that 
cricket is not an amusement meet for 
femininity. 

But—whence the perennial charm of 
cricket? ‘The French gentleman above 
quoted is explicit upon the point. ‘“ The 
truth is,” he says, feelingly if ungram- 
matically, “in playing cricket you show 
yourselves different to the rest of the 
world.” Now, some of us may feel that 
we have a better reason for our game than 
this. With many a boy it germinates ina 
species of hero-worship of some celebrated 
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knight of the bat or 
ball, whom his youthful 
mind transforms and 
idealises into a demi- 
god. “What is grace?” 
says the Sunday School 
teacher. ‘‘The cham- 
pion cricketer, sir!” 
replies the bright boy 
of the class. And as 
that boy grows jnto 
young manhood, he es- 
tablishes for his enthu- 
siastic self a cult of 
cricket, a brotherhood 
of the bat. I used to 
know a particularly 
bright lad in middle- 
class life whose mania 
was cricket. “ Ah,” 
his father would say 
severely, when some 
flagrant dereliction of 
duty came under his 
notice—and that was 
always happening!— 
“You'll never do any 
good in the world until 
you give up that beastly 
cricket!” And the sequel? So far from 
relinquishing his enthusiasm for “ that 
beastly cricket,” the lad lived to falsify his 
sire’s gloomy prognostications by be- 
coming the cricket editor of a popular 
sporting daily. 

I have headed this article ‘“‘ The Cham- 
pagne of Cricket ” not without reference to 
the “heady intention” which marks the 
most beautiful play of the game’s best ex- 
ponents. To witness such a finish as the 
England v. Australia match at the Oval in 
1882, when the “Cornstalks” won by seven 
runs after Spofforth’s terrific bowling had 
terrorised the last string of batsmen; or 
such a hit as when C. T. Studd drove the 
ball out of Lord’s on to the roof of Lord 
Londesborough’s drag ; this zs the cream, 
the champagne of cricket! There is, how- 
ever, another and not so pleasant side to 
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the “champagne” of cricket—in the in- 
discriminate lionising of the successful pro- 
fessional player by his admirers. You 
cannot play cricket, “ serious ” cricket, by 
day and be banquetted by night—the two 
forms of entertainment do not run in 
double harness for any distance. 
“That,” gravely quoth a young lady 
who had been asked by a friend to explain 
the raison détre of the white canvas which 
does duty in keeping the batsman’s atten- 
tion fixed on the bowler, “ch, that is to 
heep the draught off the bail!” Certain 
is it that a “ draught ” must most distinctly 
have been felt by the champions of the 
Rickling Green Club 
during their long “‘out- 
ing,” a dozen seasons 
ago, at the hands of 
the Orleans Club. 
The latter combinz- 
tion remained in pos- 
session of the wickets 
during two whole days, 
and piled up a total of 
gzo runs! “Rickling 
Green,” the chronicler 
quaintly concludes, 
“scored ninety-two,” 
But is this total of the 
Orleans Club still “the 
best” for England, and 
if not, what zs the 
best? There is the 
story (slightly apo- 
cryphal, I fancy) of the 
rural station. master 
and porter who—trains 
being few and far be- 
tween — spent the 
greater part of their 
summer daysat cricket. 
And one fine after- 
noon the station-mas- 
ter got “set,” and was 
not disposed of for 
many and many an 
afternoon to come — 
not, at all events, until 
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he had topped the tenth century and 
nearly run that poor porter off his legs! 
This ’witching tale reminds one of Mr. 
Jingle’s delicious description, in Pickwick, 
of a cricket match in the West Indies. 
Seriously, though, the thousand runs 
in an innings has been achieved more 
than once in Australia, where it is custom- 
ary, in the smaller club contests, to play a 
game “‘to a finish,” or, in other words, to 
continue until the bitter end, whether a 
side scores fifty runs or five thousand. 
We cannot all be Ranjjitsinhjis or 
Browns with the bat, Richardsons or 
Spofforths with the ball, at will. And per- 





Prince Ranjitsinkji. 
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haps it is as well that we cannot, seeing 
that the game of games has already entered 
into the life of the nation to a degree con- 
siderably more than commensurate with 
life’s play-time. ‘Talking of Spofforth, the 
sometime “demon ”—the Mephistopheles 
of “the leather”—J think the most 
memorable sight I ever witnessed upon a 
cricket-field was 
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I believe, to hold the English record. 
Those Stoics right worthily sustained 
their name and reputation, spending two 
whole days in a broiling sun for no other 
apparent reason than to fetch the ball 
while Mr. Stoddart hit. And he did not 
disappoint them! 

But these are only a few of the little 
joyful amenities of 
“vecrickett gayme” 





that of Spofforth 
and S. M. J. Woods 
(the two fastest 
amateur bowlers of 
their day) sharing 
the attack, to the 
batting of Gunn and 
Shrewsbury, and 
the wicket-keeping 
of McGregor. Now 
that was the cham- 
pagne of cricket, 
and Grace in his 
palmiest days never 
showed a_ bolder 
front (and to such 
bowling!) than 
those two Notting- 
ham men did to the 
Australian-bornand 
the Australian- 
bred. Only when 
“Our Jarge” has 
been giving an ex- 
hibition of As par- 
ticular prowess at 
the Oval have I 
seen enthusiasm to 
equal it. 

When is some- 
body going to put the finishing touch 
to the New Cricket— which New Cricket, 
by the way, includes a certain fatal 
facility for scoring either o or 300— 
by hitting up 500 runs as the result of 
one individual effort ? At present, A. 
E. Stoddart’s 485 in a total of 743, 
for Hampstead against the Stoics (on 
which occasion, says a cynic chronicler, 
“ the Stoics did not bat”), continues, 
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as she is played in 
Merrie England. 
The reverse of the 
shield is when it 
rains the livelong 
day, and you have 
no resource but to 
pass the time in 
gloomy converse, 
—in refreshment— 
and in cards, in the 
joyless sanctity of 





the pavilion. Joy- 
less indeed ! — for 
to this side of the 
picture, the non- 


cricketical mind 
must be made aware 
that there is no re- 
lief even when you 
finally sally forth 
under a cold pale 
sun and a cold pale 
sky. To bowl and 
field with a wet ball 
is the fielding side’s 
purgatory. Besides, 
who can have the 
hardihood to im- 
agine that his lady friends will brave the 
elements and spoil their pretty frocks just 
for the privilege of witnessing his great 
daring on a sodden turf? ’Tis not to be 
expected. 

Cricket—“ good ” cricket, that is to 
say—has had her Poet Laureate, too, 
thesexseveral seasons past. It is not Mr. 
Norman Gale this time, but a Man of the 
People—a horny-handed member of the 
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proletariat, without the light of whose 
presence no representative match would 
be representative. This poet is quite 
Austinesque in his methods, though not, 
perhaps, in the prices that he asks for his 
wares. He is versatility itself; and no 
visit to Lord’s or to the Kennington 
enclosure can in any sense be deemed 
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complete until you have, in exchange for 
the modest fee of one penny, been 
introduced to his newest ode to Hearne’s 
“ expresses,” W. G.’s master-smites, or 
W. W.’s most recent “century.” Yes— 


this Poet of Cricket unquestionably adorns 
the ae in which he lives. 
far. 


He will go 
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** Your master will dine at his club to-night, Sarah.” 


THE CLUB. 
** Do they feed him at his club, ma’am, as well as bury him ?” 


By C. Douglas Mackenzie. 























A NEW POET. 


BY WILLIAM G. 


HUTCHISON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES GREIG. 


SHE young man sitting next me 
in the café was evidently a 
minor poet. He had rather 
long hair surmounted by a 
soft felt hat; and he was 

scribbling on a sheet of note-paper. 
When I was young I used to write 
poetry myself; but, so far as I remem- 
ber, none of my effusions were penned 
in a tavern, far less a West-end café. 
In those callow days of youth, it was 
the correct thing to commit your verses 
to paper in the open air and the sun- 
shine, reclining, it might be, on the grass, 
with your back against a tree; or. else, 
if you thought it harmonised better with 
your subject, to find inspiration by the 
light of the moon. 

But my poets—I speak of them pos- 
sessively because I publish verse now 
instead of writing it—have changed all 
that. They have heard of Paul Verlaine 
pouring forth his soul on the marble- 
topped table of a café, and have felt 
moved to go and do likewise. I was 
therefore confident that my neighbour 
was inditing verse. 

He leaned back in abstraction and his 
eyes gazed passionately upward, as though 
he expected the Muse to come fluttering 
through the ceiling from the next floor of 
the Monico—which isabsurd. I glanced 
casually at his manuscript. He had only 
written one verse, which ran somewhat as 
follows :— 





“The wild wind blows with gusts of weary 
sobbing 
Upon the rain-fleck’d pane, 
With aching eyes and pulse of fever’d throbbing, 
I Jook in vain - 


Curious to know what the young man 
was looking for, and having nothing 
better to do, I began to take an interest 
in him and resolved to attempt his 
acquaintance. I threw away the end of 
my cigarette, took a fresh one, and 
stretched out my arm to take a match 
from the box in the middle of the table. 
This I must have done very clumsily, 
for I upset my glass, which jwas_ half 
full of--lager, and sent its *contents 
over the minor poet’s paper. I was 
naturally profuse in my apologies, but 
he waved his hand in deprecation. 

“ You have done me a service, my dear 
sir,” he said with winning sweetness, 
“You have suggested the inevitable 
thyme after which I was yearning, and 
yearning, I feared, in vain.” 

“Very happy to have been of service, 
even if it were only through my con- 
founded clumsiness,” I murmured. “ But 
excuse my curiosity—how did my up- 
setting the lager suggest a rhyme to 
you?” 

“You shall see,” he said, and bent over 
a note-book which he had taken from his 
pocket. He handed it to me when he 
had finished writing, and sipped his 
absinthe while I read :— 

‘The wild wind blows with gusts of weary 

sobbing 
Upon the raiz-fleck’d pane, 
With aching eyes and pulse of fever’d throbbing, 
I look in vain! 
For light, the dull grey presage of the morning, 
To banish my dumb fear 


Of those dead eyes that look on me with scorning. 
From off the bier.” 


“The poem is very fine and of a sul-tle 
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beauty,” I remarked, not thinking it 
necessary to mention that I hardly knew 
what it was all about, or to criticise points 
of detail. 

“Tt is pleasant,” said the poet, who had 
commenced on his third glass of absinthe, 
“to win, not the empty popularity of the 
crowd, not the babbling applause of Gath 
—by which I mean Clapham—but the 
commendation of one such as you, sir, 
one who has lived, who has tasted of the 
strange pleasures, the bitter sweetness of 
life, one, perhaps, who has _ himself 
attempted to transfer to utterance some 
of the passing impressions of the moment, 
the inexpressible sensations of existence, 
so fleeting, so delicate, so evanescent si 

He appeared to be settling down to 
spend the remainder of the evening in 
such discourse (which shows the curious 
effects of absinthe on certain natures), but 
I cut him short by offering him a cigarette. 
He lay back in his chair and blew rings 
of smoke to the ceiling. Then an idea 
struck me. Why should the young 
man not embrace my half-profit system, 
and publish his poems in my Asphodel 
Series of limited editions? 

“T am not,” I remarked, “‘a poet, and 
am not in the habit of transferring im- 
pressions, but I am in the habit of trans- 
ferring other people’s poetical impressions, 
in limited editions, to the hands of the 
public, and, if you have anything lying by 
you which you would like to publish, I 
don’t mind submitting it to my reader’s 
consideration.” 

“You are a publisher!” said my com- 
panion, his face lighting up. ‘You 
shall have my poems—to-night if you 
like. We will go at once to my rooms, 
here is my card.” 

I begged to be excused. “I think to- 
morrow will do very well, Mr.— Dunsford,” 
I said, looking at his card, which bore 
the name of Vincent Dunsford and an 
address in Pimlico. ‘“ Here is my own 
card with my address. And now I think 
I must Lid you good-night.” 
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I do not know how many more ab 
sinthes Mr. Vincent Dunsford consumed 
after I left him; but he turned up at my 
office next afternoon, looking rather seedy. 
Under his arm he bore a folio manuscript 
book, with Pastorals of Pimiico in gilt 
letters on the back. He lovingly fingered 
the volume while we sat chatting, and I 
saw very well that he was yearning to pour 
some of the Pastorals into my ear. But 
I like to stick to business, so I pointed 
out the merits of my half-profit system 
(which, to be candid, is ingeniously con- 
structed for allowing me half of the profits, 
if there be any, and allowing the author 
to stand all the loss in the other case), 
and then remembered an important 
engagement. 

I read the book—most of it at least— 
and came to the conclusion that it was 
rather poor stuff, and would exactly hit the 
taste of my public. And so Pastorals of 
Pimlico came out after a few months, 
during which Dunsford seemed to spend 
the greater part of his time in writing 
letters to me, haunting my office, and 
worrying the printers out of their lives 
with emendations and corrections of the 
proofs. It is difficult to account for 
fluctuations of taste. When Pastorals of 
Pimlico appeared, limited editions were 
positively flat, and could not find a 
market. The 225 copies which had been 
printed were not appreciably lessened in 
number, despite the fact that Vincent 
Dunsford had been hailed as 2 new risen 
star of brilliance and magnitude on the 
poetical horizon, in some quarters, and 
ferociously slated in others. 

In answer to a letter of mine, he came 
round to my office one morning, with his 
face full of woe and his pocket full of 
press-cuttings. 

“Only fifteen copies sold!” he ex- 
claimed directly he entered. ‘“‘ And after 
all these favourable reviews. Why, the 
Moon devotes a whole column to me, and 
says I have brought a new note into Eng- 
lish poetry.” 
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“That may be, but I am afraid that 
English poetry won’t bring many new 
notes into your pocket. By the way, I 
should be rather glad to have a cheque 
on account of printing and binding.” 

But he had a soul above cheques at 
that moment, and was pacing the room 
with murmured remarks about “Philistia” 
and “the smug bourgeoisie” and so forth. 
I let him go on, and resumed my cor- 
respondence till he turned and asked 
me, 

“ What’s to be done ?” 

I laid down my pen, and answered with 


one word, 

** Advertise.” 

“But it has been advertised,” he 
objected. 


“‘ Advertised in the ordinary fashion, 
yes. But now, if you were to succeed in 
making yourself well known or notorious, 
that would be an advertisement worth 
having. Couldn’t you rescue somebody 


from a house on fire, or swim the Channel, 
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or get into an aristocratic divorce case, or 
do something to convince people you were 
no ordinary man? Why, hang it, if you 
were to blow your brains out, that would 
be something.” 

He took his hat, and silently left the 
room, whether to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of the aristocracy, or find a house on 
fire, or swim the Channel, I did not then 
know. 

But next day of course I knew, like 
everybody else, that the infatuated young 
man went and shot himself in Piccadilly 
Circus beside the fountain, after writing a 
long and eloquent letter to the papers 
about himself, and his poems, and his 
romantic end. 

fPastorals of Pimlico sold like hot cakes, 
and four new editions were called for 
within ten days. And the “ Largest Cir- 
culation in the World” was given to a 
correspondence on the ethics of suicide, 
which lasted till the end of the silly 
season. 
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By Max Cowper. 
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CHAPTER XIII. * 


Such was the man I saw before me: 
on whose face, as if heaven purposed to 
warn his fellows against him, malignant 
passion and an insane vanity were so 
plainly stamped that party spirit must 
have gone to lengths, indeed, before it 
rendered men blind to his quality. His 
shambling gait seemed a fitting conveyance 
for a gaunt, stooping figure so awkward 
and uncouth that when he gave way to 
gesticulation it seemed to be moved by 
wires ; yet, once he looked askance at you, 
face and figure were forgotten in the 
gleam of the eyes that, treacherous and 
cruel, leered at you from the penthouse of 
his huge, ill-fitting wig. 

Nevertheless, I confess that, while I 
hated and loathed the man, he cowed me. 
His latest escape had intoxicated him, 
and astride on my table, or stalking the 
floor, he gave way to his vanity. Pouring 
out a flood of ribald threats and imagin- 
ings, he now hinted at the fate which had 
never failed to befall those who thwarted 
him ; now he boasted of his cunning and 
his hundred intrigues, and now he touched, 





not obscurely, on some great design soon 
to be executed. His audacity, no less than 
his frankness, bewildered me; for if he 
did not tell me all, he told enough, 
were it true, to hanga man. Y¥et, I soon 
found that he had method in his madness; 
for while I listened with a shamefaced 
air, hating him and meditating informing 
against him the moment I was freed from 
his presence, he turned on me with a 
hideous grin, and thrusting the muzzle of 
his pistol against my temple, swore with 
endless curses to slay me if I betrayed 
him. 

“You will go to Brome to-morrow, as 
usual,” he said. ‘The Whiggish old dotard, 
I could pluck out his inwards! And you 
will say not one word of Mr. Ferguson ! 
For, mark me, sirrah Dick, alone or in 


* Copyright, 1897, by Stanley J. Weyman in the United States of America. 



































He presscc the ring of cold steel to my elbow 
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company I shall be at your elbow, nor 
will all Cutts’s guards avail to save you! 
Do you mark me? Then, d you, 
down on your knees! Down on your 
knees, you white-livered dog, and swear 
by the Gospels you will tell no living soul 
by tongue or pen that you have seen me.” 

He pressed the cold steel muzzle to 
my temple and I knelt and swore. When 
it was done, he roared and jeered at me. 
**You see, I have my oath!” he cried, 
“as well as Little Hooknose! And no 
Now say ‘ Down with King 





non-jurors ! 
William !’” 

I said it. 

“Louder! Louder!” he cried. 

I could only comply. 

‘Now, write it! Write it!” he con- 
tinued, thrusting a piece of paper under 
my nose, and slapping his huge hand 
upon it. “I'll have it in black and white ! 
Or write this—ha ' ha! that will be better. 
Are you ready? Write, ‘I hereby abjure 
my allegiance to Prince William.’” 

“No,” I said faintly, laying down the 
pen which I had taken up at his bidding. 
“T will not write it.” 

“You wil/ write it!” he answered in a 
terrible tone. “And within a very few 
seconds. Write it at once, sirrah! ‘I 
hereby abjure my allegiance to Prince 
William !’” 

I wrote it with a shaking hand, after a 
glance at the pistol muzzle. 

“* And swear that I regard King James 
as my lawful sovereign. And I under- 
take to obey the rules of the St. Ger 
main’s Club, and to forward its interests. 
Good! Now sign it.” 

I did so. 

“ Date it,” cried the tyrant; and when 
I had done so he snatched the paper from 
me and flourished it in the air. ‘There 
is my passport!” quoth he, with an ex- 
ultant laugh. “When I am taken that 


’ 


will be taken, and when that is taken the 
worse for Mr. 


taken. 
Jash. 


Richard Price if fe is 
He will taste of the hangman’s 
So! You are a clever fellow, 
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Richard Price, but Robert Ferguson is 
your master, as he has been better 
men’s !” 

The man was so much in love with 
cruelty, that even when he had gained 
his point he could not bear to give up the 
pleasure of torturing me ; and for half an 
hour he continued to flout and jeer 
at me, sometimes picturing my fate if the 
paper fell into the Secretary’s hands, and 
sometimes threatening me with his pistol, 
and making sport of my alarm. At last, 
reluctantly, and after many warnings of 
what would happen to me if I informed, 
he took himself off; and I heard him go 
into the opposite room, and slam the 
door. 

Be sure I was not long in securing 
mine after him! I was in a pitiable state 
of terror ; shaking at thought of the man’s 
return, and in an ague when I considered 
the power over me which the paper I had 
signed gave him. I could hardly believe 
that, in so short a time, anything so 
dreadful had happened to me! Yet 
it were hard to say whether, with all my 
terror, I did not hate him more than I 
feared him ; for though at one time my 
heart was water when I thought of betray- 
ing him, at another it glowed with rage 
and loathing, and to spite him, and to free 
myself from him, I would risk anything. 
And as I was not wanting in foresight, 
and could picture with little difficulty the 
slavery in which he would hold me from 
that day forward—and wherein his cruel 
spirit would delight—it was the latter mood 
that prevailed with me, and determined 
my action when morning came. 

Reflecting that I could expect no 
mercy from him, but had little to fear 
from the Government, if I told my tale 
frankly, I determined at all risks to go 
to the Secretary. I would have done 
so the moment I rose, the thought that 
at any moment he might burst in upon 
me keeping me in a cold sweat; but I 
was prudent enough to abide by my 
habits, and refrain from anticipating by a 
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second the hour at which it was my cus- 
tom to descend. I waited in the utmost 
trepidation, therefore, until half-past seven, 
when with a quaking heart, but a mind 
made up, I ventured down to the street. 

It was barely light, but the coffee- 
houses were open, and between early 
customers to these, and barbers passing 
with their curling-tongs, and milkmen and 
hawkers plying morning wares, and ap- 
prentices setting out their masters’ goods, 
the ways were full and noisy ; so that I 
had no reason to fear pursuit, and in the 
hubbub gained courage the farther I left 
my,oppressor behind me. Nevertheless, I 
took the precaution of going first to Mr. 
Brome’s, opposite St. Dunstan’s; and 
passing in there, as was my daily custom, 
lingered a little in the entry. When by 
this ruse I had made assurance doubly 
sure, I slipped out, and through the 
crowded Strand to Whitehall. 

Mr. Brome had a species of understand- 
ing with the Government; and on one 
occasion being ill, had made me his 
messenger. to the Secretary’s. I knew the 
place therefore, but none the less gave 
way to timidity when I saw the crowd 
of ushers, spies, tipstaves, and busy- 
bodies that hung about the door of 
the office, and took curious note of 
everyone who went in or out. My 
heart failed me at the sight, and I was 
already more than half inclined to go 
away, my business undone, when someone 
touched mysleeve, and I started andturned. 
A girl still in her teens, with a keen and 
pinched face, and a handkerchief neatly 
drawn over her head, handed a note to 
me. 

“For me?” I asked. 

“Ves,” said she. 

I took it on that and opened it, my hands 
shaking. - But when I read the contents, 
which were these—“ Mr. Robert Fergu- 
son’s respects to the Secretary, and he 
has to-day changéd his lodging. He will 
to-morrow be pleased to supply the 
bearer’s character”—I thought I should 
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have fallen to the ground. Nor was my 
alarm the less for the reflection which 
immediately arose in my mind that the 
note had of necessity been written and 
despatched before I left Mr. Brome’s 
door; and consequently before I had 
taken any step towards the execution of 
my design ! 

Still, what I held was but a piece of 
paper bearing a message from a man 
proscribed, who dared not show his face 
where I stood. A word to the door- 
keepers and I might even now go in and 
lay my information. But the man’s om- 
niscience cowed my spirit, terrified me, 
and broke me down. Assured after this, 
that whatever I did or wherever I went he 
would know and be warned’ in ‘time, and 
I gain by my information nothing but the 
name of a gull or a cheat, I turned from 
the door. Then seeing that the girl 
waited, ‘‘ There is no answer,” I said. 

“Will you please to go to the gentle- 
man ?” quoth she. 

My jaw dropped. “God fotbid!” I 
said, beginning to tremble. 

“T think you had better,” said she. 

And this time there was that in her 
voice roused doubts in me and made me 
waver—lest what I had done prove in- 
sufficient, and he betray me, though I 
refrained from informing. Sullenly, there- 
fore, and after a moment’s thought, I 
asked her where he was. 

“‘T am not to tell you,” she answered. 
“You can come with me if you please.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

She cast a sharp glance at the group 
about the office, then turned, and walking 
rapidly north by Charing Cross led me 
through St. Martin’s Lane and Bedford 
Bury to Covent Garden. Skirting this, 
she threaded Hart Street and Red Lion 
Court, and crossing Drury Lane con- 
ducted me into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
where she turned sharply to the left 
and through Ralph Court to the Turn- 
stile. Seeing that she lingered here 
ind from time to time looked back, I 
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fancied that we were near our destination ; 
but starting afresh, she led me along 
Holborn and through Staple Inn. 
Presently it struck me that we were near 
Bride Lane, and I cried, “ He is in my 
room?” 

“Yes,” she said gravely, and without 
explanation. “ If he pleases you will find 
him there.” And without more she 
signed to me to go on, and disappeared 
herself in the mouth of an alley by Green’s 
Rents. 

It did please him. When I entered 
with the air, doubtless, of awhipped hound, 
I found him sitting on my table swinging 
his legs and humming an air; and with 
so devilish a look of malice and triumph 
on his face as sent my heart into my 
boots. Notwithstanding, for a while it 
was his humour not to speak to me but 
to leer at me askance out of the corner 
of his eyes, and keep me on tenter-hooks, 
expecting what he would say or do; and 
this he maintained until he had finished 
his tune, when with a grin he asked after 
his friend the Secretary. 

“ Was it Trumball you saw, or the new 
Duke ?” said he; and when I did not 
answer he roared out an oath, and snatch- 
ing up the pistol which lay on the table 
beside him, levelled it at me. “ Answer, 
will you? Do you think that I am to 
speak twice to such uncovenanted dirt as 
you? Whom did you see?” 

** No one,” I stammered, trembling. 

“And why not?” he cried. “ And 
why not, you spawn of Satan ?” 

“‘T received your note,” I said. 

“Oh, you received my note !” he whim- 
pered, dropping his voice and mocking my 
alarm. “ Your lordship ‘eceived my note, 
did you? And it you had not got my note, 
you would have informed, would you? 
You would have informed and sent me to 
the gallows, would you ? Answer ! Answer, 
Ofna ” 

“Yes!” I cried in an agony of terror ; 
for he was bringing the pistol nearer and 
nearer to my face, while his finger toyed 
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with the trigger, and at any moment 
might press it too sharply. 

**So! And you tell me that to my face, 
do you?” he answered, eyeing me so 
truculently, that I held up my hands and 
backed to the door. “ You dare tell me 
that, do you? Come here, sirrah!” 

I hesitated. 

“Come here!” he cried. “ Or by —— 
I will shoot you! For the last time, come 
here!” 

I went nearer. 

** Oh, but I would like to see you in 
the boot!” he said. “It would be the 
finest sight! It would not need a turn of 
the screw to make you cry out! And 
mind you,” he continued, suddenly seizing 
my ear in his great hand, and twisting it 
until I screamed, “ in a boot of some kind 
or other I shall have you—if you play me 
false! Do you understand,eh? Doyo 
understand, you sheep in wolf's clothing?” 

“Yes!” I cried. ‘Yes, yes!” He 
had forced me to my knees, and brought 
his cruel sneering face close to mine. 

“Very well. Then, get up—if you 
have learned your lesson. You have had 
one proof that I know more than others. 
Do not seek another. But, unph—where 
have I seen you before, Master Tremb- 
ler?” 

I said humbly, my spirit quite broken, 
that I did not know. 

“No?” he answered, staring at me with 
his face puckered up. ‘‘ Yet somewhere 
I have. And some day I shall call it to 
mind. In the meantime—remember that 
you are my slave, my dog, my turnspit, to 
fetch or carry, cry or be merry at my will. 
You will sleep or wake, go or come as I 
bid you. And so long as you do that— 
Richard Price, you shall live. But on the 
day you play me false, or whisper my name 
to living soul—on that day, or within 
the week, you will hang! Do you hear, 
hang, you Erastian dog! Hang, and be 
carrion : with Ayloffe, and many another 
good man, that would stint me, and take 
no warning!” 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


Alas, the secret subjection into which I 
fell from that day onwards, to a man who 
knew neither pity nor scruple—and wielded 
his power with the greater enjoyment and 
the less remorse for the piquant contrast 
it afforded to his position, as a proscribed 
and hunted traitor, in hiding for his life 
—exceeded all the anticipations of it 
which I had entertained. Having his 
favourite lodging in the rooms opposite 
mine, he was ready, when the cruel 
humour seized him, to sally forth and 
mock and torment me; while the privacy 
of his movements and the number of his 
disguises (whence it arose that I never 
knew until I saw him whether he was 
there or not) kept me in a state of sus- 
pense and misery well-nigh intolerable. 
Yet such was the spell of fear under which 
he had contrived to lay me—he being 
a viclent and dangerous man and I no 
soldier—and so crafty were the means, no 
less than the art, by which he gradually 
wound a chain about me, that in spite of 
my hatred I found resistance vain; and 
for a long time, and until a deus ex 
machina, as the ancients say, appeared on 
the scene, saw no resource but to bear 
the yoke and do his bidding. 

He had one principal mode of 
strengthening his hold upon me; which 
stood the higher in his favour, as besides 
effecting that object and rendering me 
serviceable, it amused him with the 
spectacle of my alarms. This consisted 
in the employing me in his treasonable 
designs: as by sending me with letters 
and messages to Sam’s Coffee-house, or 
to the Dog in Drury Lane, or to 
more private places where the Jacobites 
congregated; by making me a go- 
between to arrange meetings with those 
of his kidney who dared not stir 
abroad in daylight, and came and 
went between London and the coast of 
France under cover of night ; or lastly, by 
using me to drop treasonable papers in the 
streets, or fetch the same from the secret 
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press, in a court off St. James’s, where 
they were printed. 

He took especial delight in imposing 
this last task upon me, and in depicting, 
whén I returned fresh from performing it, 
the penalties to which I had rendered 
myself liable. It may occur to some that 
when I passed through the streets with 
such papers in my hands I had an easy 
way out of my troubles ; and could at any 
moment by conveying the letters to the 
Secretary’s office procure the tyrant’s 
arrest, and my own freedom. But besides 
the fact that his frequent change of lodg- 
ing, his excellent information, and the 
legion of spies who served him, rendered 
it doubtful whether with the best will in 
the world the messengers would find him 
where I had left him, he frequently boasted 
—and the boast, if unfounded, added to 
my distrust of all with whom I came into 
contact — that the very tipsters and 
officers were in his pay, and that Cutts 
himself dared not arrest him! Besides, 
I more than suspected that often the 
letters he gave me were blank, and 
the errands harmless: and that the one 
and the other were feigned only for 
the purpose of trying me, or out of 
pure cruelty—to the end that when I 
returned he might describe with gusto 
the process of hanging, drawing, and 
quartering, and gloat over the horror with 
which I listened to his relation ; a practice 
which he carried to such an extent as 
more than once to reduce me to tears 
of rage and anguish. 

Such was my life at home, where if my 
tyrant was not always at my elbow I was 
every hour obnoxious to his appearance ; 
for early in our connection he forbade me 
to lock my door. Abroad I was scarcely 
more easy, seeing that, besides an im- 
pression I had that wherever I went 
I was dogged, there was scarcely an 
item of news which it fell to my lot to 
record that did not throw me into a panic. 
One day it would be Mr. Bear arrested 
on a charge of high treason, and in 
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possession of I knew not what compro- 
mising letters: another, the suicide in the 
Temple of a gentleman to whom I myself 
had a week earlier taken a letter, and who 
had in my presence let fall expressions 
which led me to think him in the same 
evil case with me. Another day it would 
be an announcement that the Government 
had discovered a new Conspiracy ; or that 
letters going for France had been seized 
in Romney Marshes; or that the Lanca- 
shire witnesses were speaking more can- 
didly ; or that Dr. Oates had been taken 
up and held to bail for a misdemeanour. 
All these and many other rumours 
punished me in turn; and filling my 
mind with the keenest apprehensions, 
must in a short time have rendered my 
life intolerable. 

As it was, Mr. Brome, within a month, 
saw so great a change in me that he would 
have me take a holiday ; advising me to 
go afield either to my relations, or to some 
village on the Lea, to which neighbour- 
hood Mr. Izaak Walton’s book had given 
a reputation exceeding its deserts. He 
reinforced the advice with a gift of two 
guineas, that I might spend the month 
royally ; then in a great hurry added an 
injunction that I should not waste the 
money. But I did worse; for I had the 
simple folly to tell the whole by way of 
protest and bitter complaint to my other 
master ; who first with a grin took from 
me the two guineas, and then.made him- 
self merry over the increased time I 
could now place at his disposal. 

“‘ And it is timely, Dick, it is timely,” 
he said with ugly pleasantry. “For, the 
good cause,the cause you love so dearly, 
Dick, is prospering. Another month and 
you and I know what will happen. Wa! 
ha! we know. In the meantime, work 
while it isday, Dick. Put your hand to 
the plough and look not back. If all 


were as forward as you, our necks would 
be in little peril, and we might see a rope 
without thinking of a cart.” 

“Curse you!” I cried, almost beside 
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myself between disappointment and the 
rage into which his fiendish teasing threw 
me. “Cannot you keep your tongue off 
that? Is it not enough that you——” 

“ Have taught me to limp!” quoth he 
winking hideously. “Here’s to Louis, 
James, Mary, and the Prince—L. I. M. P., 
my lad! Oh, we can talk the deealect. 
We have had good teachers.” 


I could have burst into tears. “Some 
day you'll be caught !” I cried. 
“Well?” he said with agrin. ‘“ And 


what then ?” 

“You'll be hanged! Hanged!” I cried 
furiously. “And God grant I may be 
there to see!” 

“You will that,” he answered with 
composure. “ Make your mind easy, my 
man, for, trust me, if I am in the first cart, 
you'll be in the second! That is my se- 
curity, friend Dick. If I go, you go. 
Who carried to Mr. Warmaky’s chambers 
the letters from France, I would like to 
know? And who But the cause!” he 
continued, breaking off, “the cause! To 
business, and no more havers. Here’s 
work for you. You shall go, do you hear 
me, Richard, to Covent Garden to the 
Piazza there, in half an hour’s time. It will 
be full dark then. You will see there a 
fine gentleman walking up and down, tak- 
ing his tobacco, with a white handkerchief 
hanging from his pocket. You will give 
him that note, and say ‘Roberts and Gui- 
ney are good men ’—d’ye take it ? ‘ Rob- 
erts and Guiney are good men,’ say that, 
and no more, and come back to me.” 

I answered at first, being in a rage, and 
not liking this errand better than others 
I had done for him, that I would not 
—I would not, though he killedme. But 
he had a way with him that I could not 
long resist ; and he presently cowed me, 
and sent me off. 

I had so far fallen into his sneaking 
habits that though it was dark night when 
I started, 1 went the farthest way round 
by Holborn, and the new fashionable 
quarter, Soho; and passing through King’s 
































Square itself, and before the late Duke of 
Monmouth’s house—the sight of which did 
not lessen my distaste for my errand—I en- 
tered Covent Garden by James Street, 
which comes into the square between the 
two Piazzas. At the corner, I had to turn 
into the roadway to avoid a party of roist- 
erers who had just issued from the Nag’s 
Head coftee-house and were roaring for a 
coach ; and being in the kennel, and ob- 
serving under the Piazza and before the 
taverns more lights and link-boys than I 
liked, I continued along the gutter, dirty 
as it was (and always is In the neighbour- 
hood of the market), until I was _half- 
way across the square, where I could 
turn and reconnoitre at my leisure. Here 
for a moment, running my eye along the 
Piazza, which had its usual fringe of flower- 
girlsand mumpers, swearing porters and 
hackney coaches, I thought my man with 
the white handkerchief had not come ; but 
shifting my gaze to the Little Piazza, which 
was darker and less frequented, I presently 
espied him walking to and fro under cover, 
with a cane in his hand and the air of a 
gentleman who had supped and was look- 
ing out for a pretty girl He was a tall, 
stout man, wearing a large black peruke 
and a lace cravat and ruffles; and he 
carried a steel-hilted sword, and had some- 
how the bearing of one who had seen 
service abroad. 

Satisfied that he was the person I 
wanted, I went to him; but stepping up 
to him a little hastily, I gave him a start, 
I suppose, for he backed from me and 
laid his hand on his hilt, rapping out 
an oath. However, a clearer view re- 
assured him, and he cocked his hat, and 
swore at me again but in a different tone. 
“ Sir,” said he very rudely, “another time 
give a gentleman a wider berth, unless you 
want his cane about your shoulders !” 

For answer I merely pulled out the 
note I had and held it towards him, 
being accustomed to such errands and 
anxious only to do this one, and be- 
gone; the more, as under the Great 
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Piazza a number of persons were loiter- 
ing, and among them link-boys and chair- 
men and the like who notice everything. 

However he made no movement to take 
the letter, but only said, “For me?” 

“Ves,” I answered. 

“From whom ?” said he, roughly. 

“You will learn that inside,” I said. 
“IT was bidden only to say that Roberts 
and Guiney are good men.” 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, “why did you 
not say that before?” and at that took 
the letter. On which, having done my 
part and not liking the neighbourhood, I 
was for going. and had actually made a 
half-turn, when a man slighter than the 
first and taller, came out of the shadow 
behind him, and standing by his side, 
touched his hat to me. I stopped. 

‘*Good evening, my lord,” he said, 
addressing me with ceremony, and a sort 
of dignity. “TI little thought to see you 
here on this business. It is the best 
news I have had myself or have had to 
give to others this many a day. It shall 
be well represented, and the risk you run. 
And whatever be thought on this side, 
believe me, at St. Germain’s—— ” 

“‘ Hush !” cried the first man, interrupt- 
ing him at that, and rather sharply. I 
think he had been too much surprised to 
speak before. ‘You are too hasty, sir,” 
he continued. “There must be a mis- 
take here. The gentleman to whom you 
-re speaking—— ” 

“ There is no mistake. This gentleman 
and I are well acquainted,” the other re- 
sponded coolly, and in the tone of a man 
who knows what he is doing. And then to 
me, and with a different air, “ My lord, 
you may not wish to say your name aloud ; 
that I can understand, and this is no very 
safe place for either of us. But if we could 
meet somewhere, say at—— ” 

“ Hush, sir,” the man with the handker- 
chief cried, and this time almost angrily. 
“There zs a mistake here, and in a 


moment you will say too much, if you 
have not said it already. 


This gentleman 
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—if he is a gentleman—brings a letter 
from R. F., and is no more of a lord, I'll 
be sworn, than I am!” 

“From R. F.?” 

“Yes ; and therefore if he is the person 
you think him—— But come, sir,” he 
continued, eyeing me angrily, ; “what és 
your name? End this.” 

I did not wish to tell him, yet liked less 
to refuse. So I lied, and on the spur of 
the moment said, “ Charles Taylor,” that 
being the name of a man who lived 
below me. 

The taller man struck one hand into the 
other. ‘‘There! Charles!” he cried, and 
looked at me smiling. “I have an eye for 
faces, and if you are not——” 

“Nay, sir, I pray, be quiet,” the man 
with the white handkerchief remonstrated. 
“Or if you are so certain ” and then 
he looked hard at me and frowned as if he 
began to feela doubt. “Step this way and 
teli me what you think. This gentleman 
will doubtless excuse us, and wait a 
moment, whether he be whom you think 
him or not.” 

I was as uneasy and as unwilling to stay 
as could be; but the man’s tone was 
resolute, and I saw that he was not a man 
to cross ; so with an ill grace I consented, 
and the two drawing aside together into the 
deeper shadow under the Piazza, began to 
confer. This left me to kick my heels im- 
patiently, and watch out of the corner of my 
eye the loiterers under the other Piazza, to 
learn if any observed us. Fortunately 
they were taken up with a quarrel which 
had just broken out between two hackney 
coachmen, and though a man came near 
me, bringing a woman, he had no eyes for 
me, and, calling a sedan-chair, went away 
again almost immediately. 

I was so engrossed with watching on 
that side and taking everyone who looked 
towards me for an informer, that it was 
with a kind of shock that I found my two 
friends had grown in the course of their 
conference to three ; nor had I more than 
discovered this before the newcomer left 
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the other two and sauntered up to me. 
“ Oh, ah,” he said carelessly, “and who do 
you say that you ” and there he 
stopped, staring in my face. And then, 
“By heavens, it is!” he cried. 

By this time I was somethingastonished, 
and more amazed; and answered with 
spirit—though he was a hard-bitten man, 
with the look of a soldier or gamester, to 
whom ordinarily I should have given the 
wall—that I was merely a messenger, and 
knew nothing of the matter on which I 
was there, nor for whom they took me. 

His face, which for a second or more 
had blazed with excitement, fell :sud- 
denly ; and when I had done speaking, 





he laughed. 
“ Don’t you ?” he said. 
“No,” said I. ‘ Not a groat!” 


“So it seems,” he said again, as if that 
settled the matter. ‘“ Well, then what is 
your name ?” 

“Charles Taylor,” I answered. 

“And you come from that old rogue 
Ferg—R. F., I mean?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well then you can go back to him,” 
he said, dismissing me with a nod. “Or 
wait. Did you know that gentleman, my 
friend ?” 

“Which ?” said I. 

“The tall one.” 

“Not from Adam,” I said. 

“Good! Then there is no need you 
should know him,” he answered coolly. 
“So, go. And do you tell that old fox to 
lie close. He was never in anything yet 
but he spoiled it. Tell him to lie close, 
and keep his bragging tongue quiet if he 
can. And now be off. I will explain to 
the gentletaen.” 

I needed no second bidding, but before 
the words were well out of his mouth, 
had crossed the square, to the market side, 
where there were no lights; thence skirting 
the garden of Bedford House, I made my 
way into the Strand, and home by a pretty 
direct route. The farther I left tte men 
behind me, however, the higher rose my 
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curiosity ; so that by the time I reached 
Bride Lane, and had climbed the stairs to 
my garret, I was agape to know more, and 
for once in my life was glad to find the 
old plotter in my room. Nor was it 
without satisfaction, that to his eager 
question, “You gave the note to the 
gentleman?” I answered shortly that I 
had given it to three. 

“To three?” he exclaimed, starting up 
in asudden fury. ‘“ You d—d cur, if you 
have betrayed me! What do you mean ?” 

“ Only that I did what you told me,” I 
answered sullenly ; at which he sat down 
again. “TI gave it to the gentleman ; but 
he had two with him—— ” 

“The more to hang him,” he sneered, 
quickly recovering himself. “ And what 
did he say?” 

“Very little. Nothing that I remember. 
But the two with him—— ” 

“ Ay?” 

“One of them said, ‘ Tell the old fox 
—or the rogue, for he called you both—to 
lie close!’ And he added,” I continued, 
spite giving me courage, “that you 
had hitherto spoiled everything you had 
been in, Mr. Ferguson.” 

At that I do not think that I ever 
saw a man in sucha rage. Fortunately 
he did not turn it on me; but for two or 
three minutes he cursed and swore, bit 
things and foamed at the mouth, trampled 
on his wig and raged up and down, like 
nothing so much as a madman; while 
the imprecations he uttered against his 
enemies were so horrible I feared to stay 
with him. At length it seemed to occur 
to him that the man who could send 
such a message to him, Ferguson, the 
great Ferguson, the Ferguson with a 
thousand guineas on his head, must be a 
very great man indeed: which, while it 
consoled him in some measure, excited 
his curiosity in another and inordinate 
degree. He hastend to put to me a 
number of questions, as, what were the 
two like? And did the one pay the 
other respect? And how were they 
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dressed? And had either a ribbon or a 
star? And though in answer I could tell 
him no more than that the youngest was 
extremely tall and slight, under thirty, and 
of an easy carriage and bearing, and in 
appearance the leader, it was enough for 
him ; he presently cried out that he had 
it, and slapped his thigh. “Gad! it is 
Jamie Churchill!” he cried. “ It’s Ber- 
wick, stop my vitals! He had a villainous 
French accent, had he not?” 
“Something of the kind,” I answered. 
Adding with as much of a sneer as I 
dared, “If it was not a Scotch one, sir.” 
He took the gibe and scowled at me— 
he spoke always like a Sawney, and 
could never pass for English; but in 
his pleasure at the discovery he had made 
he let the word pass. “See, man!” he 
said, “there are fine times coming! It is 
like Monmouth’s day over again. I'll 
warrant Hunt’s, down in the Marshes, is 
like a penny ferry with their coming 
over. The fat is fairly in the fire now, 
and if we do not singe little Hooknose’s 
wig for him, I'll hang for it! He is a 
better man than his father, is Jamie ; ay, 
the very same figure of a man that his 
cold-blooded, grease-your-boots, and sell- 
you-for-a-groat uncle, John Churchill, was 
at his age ! So Jamie is over! Well, well : 
and if we knew precisely where he was 
and where he lies nights—there are 
two ways about it! Ye-es! Ye-es!” 
And the old rogue, falling first into 2 
drawl and then into silence, looked at 
me slyly, and, unless [I was mistaken, 
began to ruminate on a new treason ; 
rubbing now one calf and now the other, 
and now dressing his ragged wig with his 
fingers, as he continued to smile at his 
wicked thoughts; so that, as he sat there, 
one leg over the other knee, he was the 
veriest bald-headed Judas to be con- 
ceived. In the meantime I watched him 
and hated him, and, I thought, read him. 
Whatever the scheme in his mind, 
however, and whether he was, as I ex- 
pected, as ready to sell the Duke of Ber- 
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wick as to plot with him, he said no more to 
me on the subject ; but presently went to 
his own room. Thus left, I thought it 
high time to consider where I stood, being 
all of a tremble and twitter with what I 
had heard and seen; and I tossed through 
the night, fearfully sounding the depths 
in which I found myself, and striving to 
gain strength to battle with the stream 
that day by day was forcing me farther 
and farther from the land. I was no boy 
or fool, unaware of the danger of being 
mixed up with great men and great 
names; rather the ten years during which 
I had followed public affairs had pre- 
sented me with only too many examples 
of the iron pot and clay pitcher. When, 
therefore, I slept at last, late in the even- 
ing, it was to dream of the sledge and 
Tyburn road and the Ordinary — who 
bore in my dream a marvellous likeness 
to Mr: Brome—and a wall of faces that 
lined the way and never ceased from St. 
Giles’s Pound to the Edgware Road. 

Such a dream, taken with my night’s 
thoughts, left me eager to put in execu- 
tion a plan I had more than once con- 
sidered , which wasto give up all, to fly from 
London, and hiding myself in some quiet 
place under another name, to live as I best 
might until Ferguson’s capture, or a change 
in the state of affairs freed me from danger. 
At a distance from him I might even gain 
courage to inform against him ; but this I 
left for future decision, the main thing now 
being to pack my clothes, secure about 
me the money [had saved, which amounted 
to thirty guineas, and escape from the town 
on foot or in a stage-wagon without any 
of his myrmidons being the wiser. 

To adopt this course was to lose Mr. 
Brome’s friendship and the livelihood 
which his employment provided ; but such 
was the fear I had conceived of Ferguson’s 
schemes and the perils they involved that 
I scarcely hesitated. Before noon, an hour 
which I thought least open to suspicion, I 
had engaged a porter and bidden him wait 
below, had made all my other arrange- 
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ments, and in five minutes I should have 
been safe in the streets with my face set 
towards Kensington—when, at the last 
moment, there came a tap at my door and 
a voice asked if I was in. 

It was not an hour at which Ferguson 
had ever troubled me, and trusting to this 
I had not been careful to hide the signs 
of removal which my room presented. For 
a moment I hung over my trunk, panic- 
stricken ; then the door opened, and ad- 
mitted the girl who had intervened once 
before—I mean at the door of the Secre- 
tary’s office—and whom I had since 
noticed, but not often, going in at the 
opposite rooms. 

She curtseyed demurely, standing in the 
doorway, and said that Mr. Smith—which 
was one of the names by which Ferguson 
went—had sent her to me with a mes- 
sage. 

“Yes?” I said, forcing myself to speak. 

**Would you please to wait on him this 
evening at eight,” she answered. “He 
wishes to speak with you.” 

“Yes,” I said again, helplessly assenting ; 
and there was anend of my fine evasion. I 
took it for a warning, and my clothes from 
my mail ; and going down paid the porter 
a groat, and received in return a dozen 
porter’s oaths. And so dismissed him and 
my plan together. 


CHAPTER XV. 


It must be confessed that after that it 
was with a sore shrinking and foreboding 
of punishment I prepared to obey Mr. 
Ferguson’s summons, and at the hour he 
had fixed knocked at his door. Hitherto he 
had always come to me ; and even so and 
on my own ground I had suffered enough 
at his hands. What I had to expect, 
therefore, when entirely in his power I 
failed to guess, but on that account felt 
only the greater apprehension ; so that it 
was with relief 1 recognised, firstly, as 
soon as I crossed the threshold, a péculiar 
neatness and cleanliness in the room, as 
if Ferguson at home were something 
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different from Ferguson abroad; and 
secondly, that he was not alone, but en- 
tertained a visitor. 

Neither of thcsc things, to be sure, 
altered his bearing towards me, or took 
from the brutality with which it was his 
humour to address me ; but as his open- 
ing words announced that the visitor’s 
business lay with me, they relieved me 
from my worst apprehension—namely, 
that I was to be called to account for the 
steps I had taken to escape ; at the same 
time that they amused me with the hope of 
better treatment, since no man could deal 
with me worse than he had. 

“This is your man!” the plotter cried, 
lying back in his chair and pointing to me 
with the pipe he was smoking. “Never was 
such a brave conspirator! Name a rope and 
he will sweat! For my part, I wish you 
joy of him. Here, you, sirrah,” he con- 
tinued, addressing me, “this gentleman 
wishes to speak to you, and, mind you, you 
will do what he tells you, or . 

But at that the gentleman cut him short 
with a deprecating gesture. ‘‘Softly, Mr. 
Ferguson, softly !” he said, and rose and 
bowed to me. Then I saw that he was the 
last-comer of the three I had met in 
Covent Garden ; ana the one who had dis- 
missed me. “You go too fast,” he went 
on, smiling, “and give our friend here a 
wrong impression of me. Mr. Taylor, 
I » 

But it was Ferguson’s turn to take him 
up, which he did with a boisterous laugh. 
“Ho! Taylor! Taylor!” he cried in deri- 
sion. ‘No more Taylor than I am haber- 
dasher! The man’s name-——” 

“Ts whatever he pleases,” the stranger 
struck in, with another bow. “I neither 
ask it, nor seek to know it. Such thirgs 
between gentlemen and in these times are 
neither here nor there. It is enough 
and perhaps too much that I am come 
to ask you to do me a favour and a ser- 
vice, Mr. Taylor, both of which are in 
your power.” 

He spoke with a politeness which went 
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far to win me, and the farther for the con- 
trast it afforded to Ferguson’s violence. 
With his appearance I was not so greatly 
taken ; finding in it, though he was dressed 
well enough, clearer signs of reckless- 
ness than of discretion, and plainer evi- 
dences of hard living than of charity or 
study. But perhaps the prayer of such a 
man, when he stoops to pray, is the more 
powerful. At any rate I was already 
half gained, when I answered ; asking him 
timidly what I could do for him. 

“Pay a call with me,” said he lightly. 
“Neither more than that, nor less.” 

I asked him en whom we were to call. 

“On a lady,” he answered, “ who lives 
at the other end of the town.” 

** But can I be of any service?” I said, 
feebly struggling against the inevitable. 

“You can,” he answered. “Of great 
service.” 

“Devil a bit!” said Ferguson testily, 
and stared derision at me out of a cloud 
of smoke. It occurred to me then that 
he was not quite sober, and further that 
he was no more in the secret of the ser- 
vice than I was. “Devil a bit!” said 
he again, and more offensively. 

“You will let me judge of that,” said 
the gentleman, and he turned to the table. 
“ Will you mind changing the clothes you 
wear for these?” he said to me with a 
pleasant air. On which I saw that he had 
on the table by his hand a suit of fine 
silk and velvet clothes, surmounted by a 
grand dress peruque, with a laced steinkirk 
and ruffles to match. “Pardon the im- 
pertinence,” he continued, shrugging his 
shoulders as if the matter were a very 
slight one, while I stared in amazement 
at this new turn. “It is only that L 
think you will aid me the better in these. 
And after all, what is a change of 
clothes ?” 

Naturally I looked at the things in 
wonder. I had never worn clothes of the 
kind. “ Do you want me to put them on?” 
I said. 


“Yes,” he answered, smiling. “ Will 
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you do it on the faith that it will serve me, 
and trust to me to explain later?” 

“Tf there is no danger in—in the busi- 
ness,” I said reluctantly, ‘“‘I suppose I 
must.” As a fact, whatever he asked 
me, with Ferguson beside him, I should 
have to do, so great was my fear of that 
man. 

“There is no sittaes 
danger,” he re- 
plied. “I will 
answer for it. I 
shall accompany 
you and return 
with you.” 

On that, and i 
though I did not —~ 
comprehend in «. 
the least degree 
what was required 
of me, I consent- 
ed) and took the _ 
clothes at the — 
stranger’s bidding “| 
into thenextroom, 
where I put off 
mine and put 
these on; and 
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getting up and walking round me with a 
candle, gazing at me from top to toe, the 
other asked him in a voice of some amuse- 
ment if he knew now who I was. 

“A daw in jay’s feathers!” said he, 




























scornfully. 
* And you do not know him ?” 
“Not I — ex- 
cept for the silly 
fool he is!” 


“Then you do 
not know — well, 
someone you 
ought to know!” 
the stranger an- 
swered dryly. 
“You are getting 
old, Mr. Fergu- 
son.” 

My master 
cursed his impu- 
dence. 

“T am afraid 
that you do not 
keep abreast of 
the rising genera- 
tion,” the other 
continued, coolly 


presently, 3 ) _ eyeing the rage his 
seeing my- YU Sag tg words excited. 
self inalittle ie i | “And for your 
square of uM Shaftesburys, and 
glass that hung against the SS Monmouths, 
wall, scarcely knew myself nay and Lud- 
in a grand suit of blue B a lows, and the 
velvet slashed and laced Seclag myself in a little square of giass. old gang, 
with pearl-colour, a dress scarcely knew myself. they don’t 


peruque and lace ruffles 

and cravat. Being unable to tie the 
cravat, I went back into the room with 
it in my hand ; where I found not only 
the two I had left but the girl who had 
summoned me that morning. The two 
men greeted the change in me with oaths 
of surprise ; the girl, who stood in the 
background, with an open-eyed stare ; but 
for a moment and until the stranger had 
tied the cravat for me, nothing was said 
that I understood. Then Mr. Ferguson, 


count for 
much now. You must look about you, 
Mr. Ferguson ; you must look about you 
and open your eyes, and learn new tricks. 
Or before you know it you will find your- 
self on the shelf.’ 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
fury into which this threw my master ; he 
raved, stamped, and swore, and finally, 
having recourse to his old trick, tore 
off his wig, flung it on the ground, 
and stamped on it. “There!” he cried, 
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with horrible imprecations, the more 
horrible for the bald ugliness of the man, 
“and that is what I will do to you—by- 
and-bye, Mr. Smith, On the shelf, am I? 
And need new tricks? © Hark you, sir, I 
am not so much on the shelf that I can- 
not spoil -your game, whatever it is. And 
G— d— me but I will!” 

Mr. Smith, listening, cool and dark- 
faced, shrugged his shoulders ; but for all 
his seeming indifference, kept a wary 
eye on the plotter. “Tut—tut, Mr. 
Ferguson, you, are angry with me,” 
he said. ‘‘And say things you do not 
mean. Besides, you don’t know——-” 

“ Know?” the other shrieked. 

“Just so, know what my game 1s.” 

“I know this!” Ferguson retorted, 
dropping his voice on a sudden to a bale- 
ful whisper, ‘Who is here, and where he 
lies, Mr. Smith. And ’ 

“So do Tom, Dick, and Harry,” the 
other answered, shrugging his shoulders 
contemptuously ; and then to me, “ Mr. 
Taylor,” he continued with politeness, “I 
think we will be going. Light the door, my 
dear, Thatis it. 1 havea coach below, 
and—good-night, Mr. Ferguson, good- 
night to you. I'll tell Sir George I have 
seen you. And do you think over my 
advice.” 

At that my master broke out afresh, curs- 
ing the other’s impudence, and frantically 
swearing to be even with him ; but I lost 
what he said, in.a sudden consternation 
that seized me, as I crossed the threshold ; 
akind ofshiver, which came over me at the 
prospect of the night, and the dark coach- 
ride, and the uncertainty of this new ad- 
venture. The lights in the room, and Mr. 
Smith’s politeness, had given me a courage 
which the dark sta case dissipated ; and 
but for the hold which my new employer, 
perhaps unconsciously, laid on my arm, I 
think I should have stood back and re- 
fused to go. Under his gentle compul- 
sion, however, I went down and took my 
seat in the coach that awaited us ; and my 
companion following me and closing the 
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door, someone unseen raised the steps, 
and in a moment we were jolting out of 
Bride Lane, and turned in the direction 
of the Strand. 

More than this I could not distinguish 
with all my curiosity, and look out as I 
might ; for Mr. Smith, muttering some- 
thing I did not catch, drew the curtain 
over the window on my side, and, for 
the other, interposed himself so con- 
tinually and skilfully between it and my 
eyes, that the coach turning two or 
three corners, in a few minutes I was 
quite ignorant where we were, or whether 
we still held a westward direction. A 
hundred notions of footpads, abductions, 
Mr. Thynne, and the like passed through 
my mind while the coach rumbled on, 
and rumbled on, and rumbled on end- 
lessly; nor was the fact that we appeared 
to avoid the business parts of the town, 
and chose unlighted ways, calculated to 
steady my nerves. At length, and while 
I still debated whether I wished this sus- 
pense at an end, or feared more what 
was to follow, the coach stopped with 
a jerk, which almost threw me out of 
my seat. 

“We are there,” said my companion, 
who had been some time silent. “I 
must trouble you to descend, Mr. Taylor. 
And have no fears. The matter in 


hand is very simple. Only be good 
enough to follow me closely, and 
quickly.” 


And without releasing my arm he 
hurried me out of the coach, and through 
a door ina wall. This admitted us only 
to a garden ; and that so dark, and so 
completely obscured by high walls and 
the branches of trees, which showed 
faintly overhead, feathering against the 
sky, that but for the guidance of his 
hand, I must have stood, unable to 
proceed. Such an overture was far 
from abating my fears; nor had I 
expected this sudden plunge into a 
solitude, which seemed the more chill- 
ing, as we stood in London, and had 
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a little while before passed from the 
hum of the Strand. I tried to con- 
sider where we could be, and the possi- 
bilities of retreat; but my conductor left 
me little room for indecision. Still hold. 


ing my arm, he led me down a walk, ° 


and to a door, which opened as we ap- 
proached. A flood of light poured out 
and fell on the pale green of the sur- 
rounding trees ; the next moment I stood 
in a small, bare lobby or ante-room, and 
heard the door chained behind me. 

My eyes, dazzled by a lamp, I saw no 
more at first than that the person who 
held it, and had admitted us, was a woman. 
But on her setting down the lamp, and 
proceeding to look me up and down de- 
liberately, the while Mr. Smith stood by, 
as if he had brought me for this and no 
other, I took uneasy note of her. She 
appeared to be verging on forty, but was 
still handsome after a coarse and full- 
blown fashion, with lips over-full and 
cheeks too red ; her dark hair still kept 
its colour, and the remains of a great 
vivacity still lurked in her gloomy eyes. 
Her dress, of an untidy richness worn and 
tarnished, and ill-fastened at the neck, was 
no mean match for her face ; and led me 
to think her—and therein I was right— 
the waiting-woman of some great lady. 
Perhaps I should, if let alone, have come 
something nearer the truth than this, and 
quite home ; but Mr. Smith cut short my 
observations by falling upon her in a tone 


of anger. “ Hang it, madam, if you are 
not satisfied,” he cried, “I can only tell 
you—— »” 


“Who said I was not satisfied?” she 
answered, still surveying me with the ut- 
most coolness. “ But——” 

“ But what?” 

“ Tcannot help thinking Whatis your 
name, sir, if you please?” This to me. 

“ Taylor,” I said. 

“Taylor? Taylor?” She repeated 
the name as if uncertain. ‘‘I remember 
no Taylor ; and yet - 








“You remember? You remember? 


You know very well whom you remem- 
ber!” Mr. Smith cried. impatiently. “It 
is the likeness you are thinking of ! Why, 
it is as plain, woman, as the nose on his 
face. It is so plain that if I bad brought 
him in by the front door % 

“ And kept his mouth shut!” she in- 
terposed. 

“No one would have been the wiser.” 

“Well,” she said, grudgingly, and eye- 
ing me with her head aside, “it is near 
enough.” 

“Tt is the thing!” he cried, with an 
oath. 

“As a Chelsea orange is a China 
orange!” she answered, contemptuously. 

At that he looked at her in a sort of 
dark fury, precisely, so it seemed to me, 
as Ferguson had looked at him an hour 
before. “By heaven, you vixen,” he 
cried in the end, surprise and rage con- 
tending in his tone, “I believe you love 
him still!” 

Her back being towards me I did not 
see her foce, but the venom in her tone 
when she answered, made my blood 
cre:.p. “ Well,” she said, slowly, “and 
if 1 do? Much good may it do him!” 

Ambiguous as were the words—but not 
the tone—the man shrugged his shoulders. 
“Then what are we waiting for?” he 
asked, irritably. 

“‘Madam’s pleasure,” she answered. 
And I could see that she loved to baulk 
him. However, her pleasure was, this 
time, short-lived, for at that moment a 
little bell tinkled in a distant room, and 
she took up the lamp. “Come,” she 
said. ‘‘ And do you, sir,” she continued, 
turning to me and speaking sharply, 
“hold up your head and look as if you 
could cut your own food. You are going 
to see an old woman. Do you think that 
she will eat you ?” 

I let the gibe pass, and wondering of 
whom and what it was she reminded me, 
whenever she spoke, I followed her up 
a short dark flight of stairs to a second 
ante-room, or closet, situate, as far as I 
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In the great chair sat an elderly lady leaning on an ebony stick. 
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could judge, over the other. It was hung 
with dull, faded tapestry and smelled close, 
as if seldom used and more seldom aired. 
Setting down the lamp on a little side-table 
whereon a crumpled domino, a couple of 
masks, and an empty perfume bottle 
already lay, she bade us in a low voice 
wait for her and be silent ; and enforcing 
the last order by placing her finger on her 
lip, she glided quietly out through a door 
so skilfully masked by the tapestry as to 
seem one with the walls. 

Left alone with Mr. Smith, who seated 
himself on the table, I had leisure to take 
note of the closet. Remarking that the 
wall at one end was partly hidden by 
a couple of curtains, between which 
a bare bracket stood out from the 
wall, I concluded that the place had 
been a secret oratory and had witnessed 
many a clandestine mass. I might have 
carried my observations farther; but 
they were cut short at this point by the 
return of the woman, who nodding, in 
silence, held the door open for us to pass. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The first to enter, and prepared for 
many things—among which the gloomy 
surroundings of an ascetic, devoted to the 
dark usages of the old faith, held the first 
place in probability—I halted insurprise on 
the threshold of a lofty and splendid room 
suffused with rose-tinted light, and fur- 
nished with a luxury to which I had been 
hitherto a stranger. The walls, hung with 
gorgeous French tapestry, presented a suc- 
cession of palaces and hunting scenes, 
interspersed with birds of strange and 
tropical plumage ; between which and the 
eyes were scattereda profusion of Japanese 
screens, cabinets, and tables, with some of 
those quaint Dutch idols, brought from 
the East, which, new to me, were begin- 
ning at this time to take the public taste. 
Embracing the upper half of the room, 
and also a rued/e, in which stood a stately 
bed with pillars of silver, a circle of stronger 
light, dispersed by lamps cunningly hidden 


in the ceiling, fell on a suite of furniture of 
rose brocade and silver ; in the great chair 
of which, with her feet on a foot-stool set 
upon the open hearth, sat an elderly lady, 
leaning on an ebony stick. A monkey 
mowed and gibbered on the back of her 
chair ; and a parrot, vieing in brilliance 
with the broidered birds on the wall, hung 
by its claws from a ring above her head. 

Nor was the lady herself unworthy of the 
splendour of her surroundings. It is true, 
her face and piled-up hair, painted and dyed 
intoan extravagant caricature of youth, aped 
the graces of sixteen, and at the first glance 
touched the note of the grotesque rather 
than the beautiful; but it needed only a 
second look to convince me that with all 
that she on whom I looked was a great 
lady of the world, so still she sat, and 
so proud and dark was the gaze she bent 
on me over her clasped hands. 

At first, it seemed to me, she gazed like 
one who, feeling a great surprise, has 
learned to hide that and all other emotions. 
But presently, ““Comein, booby,” shecried, 
in a voice petulant and cracking with age. 
“Does a woman frighten you? Come 
nearer, I say. Ay, I have seen your 
double. But the lamp has gone out.” 

The woman who had admitted me 
rustled forward. “‘It has sunk a little 
perhaps, madam,” she said in a smooth 
voice. “But I——” 

‘But you are a fool,” the lady cried. “I 
meant the lamp in the man, silly. Do you 
think that anyone who has ever seen him 
would take that block of wood for my son ? 
Give him a brain, and light a fire in him, 
and spark up those oyster eyes, and— 
turn him round, turn him round, woman!” 

“Turn,” Smith muttered, in a fierce 
whisper. 

“Ay,” the lady cried, as I went to obey, 
“see his back, and-he is like enough !” 

‘‘And perhaps, madam, strangers 


” 





“Strangers? They’d be strange, indeed, 
man, to be taken in by him! But walk him, 
walk him. Do you hear, fellow,” she con- 
tinued, nodding peevishly at me, “hold up 
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your head, and cross the room like a man, 
if you areone. Do you think the small- 
pox is in the air that you fear it! Ha! 
That is better. And what is your name, I 
wonder, that you have that nose and 
mouth, and that turn of the chin ?” 

“Charles Taylor,” I made bold to 
answer, though her eyes went through 
me, and killed the courage in me. 

“Ay, Charles, that is like enough,” 
she replied. “And Taylor, that was 
your mother’s. It is a waiting-woman’s 
name. But who was your father, my 
man ?” 

“Charles Taylor too,” I stammered, 
falling deeper and deeper into the lie. 

““Odds my eyes, no!” she retorted 
with an ugly grin, and shook her piled-up 
head at me, “and you know it! Come 
nearer!” and then when I obeyed, “take 
that for your lie!” she cried; and, leaning 
forward with an activity I did not suspect, 
she aimed a blow at me with her ebony 
cane, and, catching me smartly across the 
shins, made me jump again. “ That is 
for lying, my man,” she continued with 
satisfaction, as I stooped ruefully to rub 
myself. ‘ Becore now I have had a man 
stopped and killed in the street for less. 
Ay, that have I! and a prettier man than 
you, and a gentleman! And now walk! 
walk!” she repeated, tapping the floor 
imperiously, “and fancy that you have 
money in your purse.” 

I obeyed. But naturally the smart of 
the cane did not tend to set me at my 
ease, or abate my awe of the old witch ; 
and left to myself I should have made a 
poor show. Both the man and the woman, 
however, prompted and drilled me with 
stealthy eagerness, and whispering me 
continually to do this and that, to hold 
up my chin, to lay back my shoulders, to 
shake out my handkerchief, to point my 
toes, I suppose I came off better in this 
strange exhibition than might have been 
expected. For by-and-bye, the lady, who 
never ceased to watch me with sharp eyes, 
grunted and bade me stand. “He might 
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pass,” she said, ‘among foois, and with 
his mouth shut! But odds my life,” she 
continued, irritably, “God have mercy on 
us that there should be need of all this! 
Is there no loyalty left in the world, that 
my son, of all people, should turn traitor 
to his lawful King, and spit on his father’s 
faith? Sometimes 1 could curse him 
And you, woman,” she cried with sudden 
fierceness, “ you cajoled him once. Can 
you do nothing now, you Jezebel?” 

But the woman she addressed stood 
stiffly upright, looking before her, and an- 
swered nothing ; and the mistress, with a 
smothered curse, turned to the man. 
“ Well,” she said, “have you nothing to 
say ?” 

“Only, madam, what I said before,” he 
answered smoothly and gravely ; “my 
lord’s secession is no longer in issue. The 
question is how he may be brought back 
into the path of loyalty. To be frank, he 
is not of the stuff of those, whom your 
ladyship knows, who will readily lick both 
sides of the trencher. And so, without 
some little pressure, he will not be brought 
back. But were he once committed to 
the good cause, either by an indiscre- 
tion on his own part, if he could be in- 
duced to that p: 

“Which he cannot, man, he cannot,” 
she struck in impatiently. “He madeone 
slip, and he will make no second.” 

“True, madam,” the man answered. 
‘Then there remains only the way which 
does not depend on him; and which I 
before indicated ; some ruse which may 
lead both the friends and enemies of the 
good cause to think him committed to it. 
Afterwards, this opinion being brought to 
his notice, and with it, the impossibility 
of clearing himself to the satisfaction both 
of St. Germain’s and St. James’s, he would, 
1 think, come over.” 

“?Tis a long way round,” said madam, 
dryly. 

‘It 1s a long way to Rome, madam,” 
said the man, with meaning in his voice. 

She nodded and shifted uneasily in her 
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seat. “You think that the one nieans the 
other ?” she said at last. 

“TI do, madam. But there is a new 
point, which has just arisen.” 

“ A new point! What?” 

“There is a design, and it presses,” the 
man answered in a low voice, and as if he 
chose his words with care. ‘It will be 
executed within the month. If it succeed, 
and my lord be still where he is, and un- 
reconciled, I know no head will fall so 
certainly. Not Lord Middleton’s influ- 
ence, no, nor yours, my lady, will save 
him.” 

“What, and my Lord Marlborough 
escape ?” 

“Yes, madam, for he has made his 
peace, and proved his sincerity.” 

“| believe it,” she said, grimly. “He 
is the devil. And his wife is like unto 
him. But there’s Sidney Godolphin— 
what of him ?” 

“He has made his peace, madam.” 

“Russell ? ” 

“The same, madam, and given proofs.” 

“ But, odds my soul, sir,” she cried, 
sharply and pettishly, “‘ if everybody 1s of 
one mind, where does it stick that the 
king does not come over?” 

“On a life, madam,” Smith answered, 
letting each word fall slowly, as if it were 
a jewel. “One life intervenes.” 

“Ha !” she said, sitting up and looking 
straight before her. “Sits the wind in 
that quarter? Well, I thought so.” 

“ And therefore time presses.” 

“Still, man,” she said, “our family has 
done much for the throne; and his 
Gracious Majesty has _ 

“Has many virtues, my lady, but he 
is not forgiving,” quoth the tempter, 
coolly. 

On that she sighed, and deeply ; and I 
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hearing the sigh, and seeing how uneasily 
she moved in her chair, comprehended 
thatin old.age the passions, however strong 
they may have been in youth, become 
slaves to help others to their aims ; ay, 
and I comprehended also that, sharply as 
she had just rated both the man and the 
woman, and great lady as she was, and 
arrogant as had been her life—whereof 
evidence more than enough was to be 
found in every glance of her eye and tone 
of her voice—she was now being pushed 
and pushed and pushed, into that to 
which she was but half inclined. But half 
inclined, I repeat; and yet the battle was 
over, and she persuaded. I think, but 
I am not quite sure, that some assenting 
word had actually fallen from her—or 
she was in the act of speaking one— 
when a gentle knock at the door cut short 
our conference. Mr. Smith raised his 
hand in warning, and the woman, gliding 
to the door, opened it, and after speaking 
a word to someone without, returned. 

* My lord is below,” said she. 

It was strange to see how madam’s face 
changed at that ; and how, oa the instant, 
eagerness took the place wo! tatigue, and 
hope of eanuz. There was no question 
now of withstanding her; or of any other 
giving orders. The parrot must be re- 
moved, because he did not like it; and 
we fared no better. ‘‘ Let him up,” she 
cried, peremptorily, striking her stick on 
the floor; “let him up. And do you, 
Monterey,” she continued to the woman, 
“be gone, and quickly. It irks him to 
see you. And, Smith, to-morrow! Do 
you hear me? Come to-morrow, and I 
will talk. And take away that oaf! Ugh, 
out with him! My lord must not be kept 
waiting for such canazi/e. To-morrow! 
to-morrow ! ” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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LIFE OF NAPOLEON III. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM NUMEROUS SOURCES. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MEXICAN TRAGEDY. 


~AOUIS NAPOLEON was a man 
par: of very considerable ability, 
(aed and it is possible enough that 
- he would have been a stable 
sovereign but for the restless ambition 
which possessed his soul. His life was 
one of constant 
plotting and sche- 
ming ; occasion- 
ally, it is true, as 
in the cession to 
him by Victor 
Emanuel of Nice 
and Savoy, with 
substantial if un- 
scrupulous re- 
sults, but more 
often with a futile 
or disastrous out- 
come to his pro- 
jects. At the out- 
break of the Civi: 
War in the United 
States in 1861 his 
impulse was to in 
tervene in favour 
of the South, 
and to form of 
the Confederate 
States a separate 
Republic, which, he dreamed, would be 
come the ally of France. That inclina 






tion had been abandoned by a conviction 
of the force of the growing unanimity in 
the Northern States of the great American 
Union in favour of the abolition of slavery, 
and by the attitude of Great Britain 


But 








Luke Bendo Juarez. President of the Mexican 
Republic in 1862. 


Mexico presented to his sanguine disposi- 
tion a tempting sphere of opportunity. The 
origin of the Mexican adventure has been 
said to have resulted from some scandalous 
financial operations on the joint parts of 
the Duc de Morny and a certain Jecker, 
a Swiss banker, who was subsequently 
shot in the Paris Commune, The cha- 
racter of Morny 
in his financial 
relations, and the 
pretensions of Jec- 
ker, gave some 
colour to those 
charges. But, as 
a matter of fact, 
the expedition to 
Mexico of 1861- 
62 was originally 
undertaken in 
consequence of 
the joint action 
of England and 
Spain under a 
convention signed 
in London on 
November. 2oth, 
1861, to which 
France later be- 
came a party. 
Mexico had so 
lon; evaded her 
obligations to her English and Spanish 
creditors, and had left unredressed so many 
outrages on individual Englishmen and 
Spaniards residing in Mexico, that the 
Governments of the two countries had 
at length resolved to resort. to strenuous 
measures. France also claimed to have 
2¥2 
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grievances ; and it was not in the first in- 
stance understood that the ultimate aims 
of the French Emperor were not in sub- 
stantial accord with the objects of the 
other Powers. 

The expedition sailed in December, 
1861. Spain embarked 7,000  sol- 
diers, France about 2,500; the Eng. 
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General Prim, Commander o? the Spanish forces in Mexico. 


lish contingent consisted of but 700 
marines. In the early days of January, 
1862, the troops landed at Vera Cruz 
without resistance, under the command of 
the Spanish General Prim. The allied 
Commissioners presently published a 
manifesto addressed to the Mexican 
people, declaring that neither conquest 
nor political dictation was the object of 
the Allied Powers, which had long beheld 
with grief a noble peopie “wasting its 
forces and extinguishing its vitality in the 
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violence of civil war and perpetual con- 
vulsions.” In February the Mexican 
Government and the allied plenipoten- 
tiaries signed respectively a preliminary 
convention confirming the authority of 
the President Juarez and the maintenance 
of the Mexican flag. Two months elapsed 
while the draft of the treaty was being 
sent to and returned 
from Europe, during 
which time the allied 
forces occupied the 
towns of Cordova, Ori- 
zava, and Tehuacan, 
quarters favourable to 
the health of the 
troops. When at 
length the return of 
the treaty was sig- 
nalled, it appeared that 
England, rejecting. all 
idea of an expedition 
into the interior of 
Mexico, had duly rati- 
fied the signature of 
Sir C. Wyke, its pleni 
potentiary. Spain duly 
accepted that of Gen 
eral Prim. But France 
declared that she could 
not accept the Conven- 
tion, as being “counter 
to the national dig- 
nity.” 

Meanwhile disagree- 
ments had occurred 
between the French 
Commissioner and his colleagues. The 
object of England and of Spain was 
simply to obtain a material guarantee 
for the redress of the wrongs inflicted 
on their respective subjects, by occu- 
pying a portion of the Mexican sea- 
board. Whether this satisfaction should 
be given by the Government of Juarez, 
who was then President, or by any other 
Government, was immaterial. But the 
French Commissioner refused to hold any 
terms with the Juarez Government, and 
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insisted that the proper course of action 
on the part of the allied forces was to 
match on Mexico, the capital. Regard- 
ing their views and those of their French 
colleague as utterly irreconcilable, the 
Spanish and British Commissioners with- 


The Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial. 
(From a photo taken about 1866.) 


drew on the parts of their respective 
Governments from the undertaking. The 
English and Spanish squadrons put to 
sea, and the French expeditionary forces, 
about 6,000 strong, remained by them- 
selves in Mexico. 

General Lorencez was commissioned to 
open an offensive campaign at the head 





of a force of quite insufficient strength. 
When approaching Puebla he did not take 
the trouble to make a preliminary recon- 
naissance, imagining that the city before 
him was friendly, and was rudely surprised 
by meeting witha vigorous resistance on the 
part of the Mexi- 
can garrison com- 
manded by Gen- 
eral Zaragoza(5th 
May, 1862). Lor- 
encez sustained a 
disastrous check, 
and was com- 
pelled to retire 
on Orizava, where 
he was joined by 
Marquez, a gen- 
eralof the Church 
party, at the head 
of 2,500 men. 
When apprised of 
the Puebla _re- 
pulse, the French 
Emperor prompt- 
ly appointed 
General Forey to 
the chief com- 
mand in Mexico, 
and hurried him 
across the Atlan- 
tic with an army 
* 30,000 strong. It 
was expected that 
a force so power- 
‘ul would imme- 
diateiy take the 
offensive, and that 
a vigorous and 
decisive cam- 
paign would re- 
sult. In his instructions to General 
Forey, the French Emperor wrote : 
“Our military honour engaged, the 
necessities of our policy, the interests 
of our industry and commerce, all com- 
bine.to make it our duty to march on 
Mexico, boldly to plant our flag there, 
and to establish either a monarchy, if not 
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incompatible with the national feeling, or 
at least a Government which may promise 
some stability.” If, he added, the respect- 
able portion of Mexican society should 
choose to adopt monarchical institutions, 
so much the better for all concerned. 
Alertness, however, was not Forey’s 
strong point. He had landed in the end 
of September, 1862, with a fresh and im- 
posing army. The winter months were 
those most suited for military operations 
on the lofty plateaux dividing Orizava from 
Mexico. But Forey’s proceedings were so 
dilatory that he gave the Juarists time to 
prepare their defence, to muster their con- 
tingents, and to shelter Puebla behind a 
double barrier of ramparts and cannon. 
Five months of futility passed, until at 
length, in April, 1863, the French army 
advanced slowly on Puebla. It was con- 
sidered necessary to undertake a siege in 
regular form. All idea of an assault was 
scouted, although that enterprise might 
certainly have been attempted if some en- 
trenchments had beenthrown up to aid the 
approaches ; and if the attack had been 
made at first only on the town, and the 
forts been left to fall through famine. Al- 
though the besieged gave way and fell into 
panic-stricken confusion, the command 
nevertheless was given by Forey to retire 
and abandon the positions already taken 
This wretched siege lasted three days 
longer than that of Saragossa; and but 
for the fortunate attack on the fort of 
Totimehuacan, which caused the fall of 
the town, preparation: must have been 
made to undergo the win::r in front of 
the entrenchments of Puebla. After the 
capitulation the French march on Mexico 
would certainly have been deferred but for 
the interposition of the generals of division. 
This sheer folly would have had the effect 
of causing another siege, for the city of 
Mexico was surrounded by works which 
were about to be armed. Suddenly at- 
tacked, the capital made no resistance. 
With the adverse result of the defence 
of Puebla, on which he had expended all 


. 


his resources, and in the attempt to re- 
lieve which General Comonfort had been 
defeated, Juarez had played his last card 
for the time. He fell back on San Luis 
de Potosi, and on June roth the French 
army entered the capital. In spite of the 
flowers and fireworks scattered in the 
path of Forey, the enthusiasm was only 
factitious. Juarez had not been expelled 
by the will of the population of the 
capital. The chief of the State had 
yielded to force majeure, but without com- 
promise. He was brought down, but he 
never abdicated. He took with him into 
his retreat the Republican power, nor did 
he ever allow it to slip from his grasp. 

On June 14th a provisional govern- 
ment was constituted in the first instance, 
which presently convened a “ Junta of 
Notables.” This assembly was desired, 
at the instance of General Forey and of 
course under French auspices, to deter- 
mine after due deliberation what form of 
government should be definitely estab- 
lished in Mexico; the vote on the ques- 
tion to unite at least two-thirds of the suf- 
frages. The phantom of a junta was got 
together somehow, held a meeting, and 
duly voted, to the sound of the cannon 
which proclaimed the birth of the Empire. 
The decision was for a monarchy and 
the proffer of the crown to the Archduke 
Maximilian. A commission was ap- 
pointed to proceed to Miramar, bearing 
the requisite documents, and proffering 
the Imperial sceptre. When the deputa- 
tion presented itself at Miramar, Maxi- 
milian hesitated, and well he might. For 
he could not but be aware that a burning 
principle of resistance against monarchical 
institutions was tenaciously maintained by 
a large proportion of the population of 
Mexico, and that the aversion of the 
people of the United States from this 
masterful conversion of their Republican 
neighbours to Imperialistic sentiments was 
notorious. On the very day on which 
the French troops entered Mexico city, 
brave old Juarez published from his re- 
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The Empress Charlotte at the time of her marriage. 


(From the portrait by Winterhailter ) 


tirement in San Luis de Potosi a pro 
clamation bearing the sternest defiance. 
“Concentrated on one point,” so spake 
Juarez, “the enemy will be free on all 
others; if he divides his forces, he will 
be weak everywhere. He will find him- 
self compelled to acknowledge that the 
Republic is not shut up in the towns of 
Mexico and Puebla; that life—the con- 
sciousness of right and power, the love of 
independence and democracy, the noble 
pride aroused by the invasion of our soil — 
are sentiments common to all the Mexican 
people.” Senor Doblado, a man of high 
character, was not less outspoken. “In 
the bloody struggle,” said he, “on which 
we are now entered, there are now only 
two camps—Mexicans and Frenchmen— 
invaded and invaders.” 





Maximilian, as has been 
said, was hesitating ; he made 
at length the declaration that 
he would accept the proffered 
throne only “on the condi 
tion of its being tendered to 
him as the result of a truly 
popular vote, and secured by 
European guarantees.” Mexi- 
co meanwhile waited. The 
French arms were everywhere 
successful. Juarez had been 
driven from San Luis de 
Potosi, and his adherents 
were weak and scattered. The 
gallant General Comonfort 
had been slain in battle The 
Regency consisted of a trium- 
virate composed of Generals 
Elmonte and Salas and the 
Archbishop of Mexico In 
October, 1863, General Ba- 
zaine took the command-in- 
chief out of the hands of 
General Forey, who had been 
promoted to be Marshal and 
had been recalled to France ; 
he also assumed the functions 
which had devolved on M 
de Saligny, who did not long 
delay in following the cunctatory captor 
of Puebla On succeeding to the com 
mand, Bazaine was preceded by a reputa- 
tion for bravery which had its influence 
over the Mexicans, who besides were 
not indifferent to his good humour, 
so full both of heartiness and polish. 
They also felt flattered by h-aring the 
French commander-in-chief speak the 
Spanish ianguage, which he had learned 
during the last Spanish war. He acted 
with great promptitude. In six weeks the 
enemy was overthrown by the rapidity of 
his advance. The Franco-Mexican flag 
waved on all the plateaux from Morelia 
to San Luis, towns which Marquez and 
Mejia won brilliantly for the future crown ; 
and from Mexico to Guadalajara, into 
which Bazaine, after six weeks’ rapid 
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marching in a straight line, entered with- 
out striking a blow. This was a campaign 
entirely of speed, happily planned and 
promptly terminated. Never since 1821, 
the date of its independence, had Mexico 
enjoyed a calm equal to that which it ex- 
perienced during the four months which 
followed this campaign in the interior 

The Mexican adventure had been from 
the first unpopular with the French 
people ; and it served the enemies of the 
Empire as a weapon against the Govern- 
ment. M. Rouher, indeed, called it 
“the greatest enterprise of the reign” ; 
but in spite of the reports of the splen 
dours and wealth of Mexico, it never 
found favour even with the majority of 
the Legislative Body which voted the ex 
pedition. Two sinister influences com- 
bined to damage the enterprise in public 
opinion. The speculators for whom 
Morny acted were its main supporters ; 
and from the time when war was made to 
establish a Catholic empire in a continent 
almost exclusively Republican, the clerical 
party alone defended it. 

Nevertheless, Maximilian in an evil 
hour allowed himself to be persuaded 
into accepting the Mexican crown. A 
Mexican loan of fifteen millions sterling 
was placed on the principal European 
bourses, but the conditions were so 
onerous that Maximilian carried with him 
to Mexico but a small portion of that 
great sum. By the terms of his con- 
vention with Louis Napoleon of April roth, 
1864, a French corps of 25,000 men was 
to remain in Mexico until Maximilian 
should have organised an army of his 
own ; and that on the withdrawal of the 
French corps, there should still remain 
in Mexico for six years longer a force of 
8,000 men, consisting of a foreign legion 
in the service of that empire. In accord- 
ance with the convention Maximilian 
formally accepted the Mexican crown, 
and a few days later he and the Empress, 
with a large suite, embarked on board 
the /Vovara frigate for their new destina- 


tion, remaining on their way to pay a short 
visit to Rome, where they had an ‘-ter- 
view with the Pope. On May 28th, 1864, 
the new sovereigns landed at Vera Cruz, 
where their reception was not propitious. 
After a rough journey from the coast they 
made their entry into the capital on June 
12th, followed by a brilliant cortége ; and 
after a short sojourn in the palace, took 
up their permanent residence in the 
adjacent chateau of Chapultepec. 

On Maximilian’s arrival an active Im- 
perialist party, sincere and full of enthu- 
siasm, was freely and spontaneously 
formed, captivated by the personal charm 
of their Majesties. There was then a time 
when the young Empire, in spite of the 
difficulty which the task promised, had a 
good chance for a great future. It was 
a fortunate hour for Mexico ; but neither 
the monarch nor his subjects knew how 
to take advantage of it. Despite the 
efforts of a wife abounding in illusions, 
which were subsequently to be so pain- 
fully dissolved, Maximilian committed 
numerous errors, because with his mingled 
chivalric and undecided character he 
persisted in fancying that he was seated as 
onan Europeanthrone. Hecould not have 
expected to conquer a turbulent kingdom 
with a bulletin of laws as his weapon ; he 
should have been always in the saddle, 
with sword in hand. 

It cannot be said, however, that he was 
inactive. During the autumn of 1864 he 
made considerable progress in pacifying 
the country, and in endeavouring to crush 
the partisans of Juarez, who were de- 
feated in a pitched battle at Durango in 
September But Maximilian had, unfortu- 
nately, incurred the hostility of the power- 
ful ecclesiastical interests of the country. 
The settlement of the mortmain endow. 
ments still remained in suspense. The 
Court of Rome had not yet consented to 
declare its sentiments ; and appeared the 
less so, as Maximilian, determined to up- 
hold the law of secularisation, had in effect 
repudiated the clerical party, to which he 





























mainly owed his crown. This sudden 
volteface had but little inclined the Pope 
to make any concessions, for his Holiness, 
in assisting an Austrian archduke to place 
himself on an old Spanish throne, had ex- 
pected that the result would be to bring 
those distant lands into the bosom of the 
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country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The new empire seemed to be making 
progress towards a condition of prosperity. 
But the Church question remaiued un- 
settled, and Maximilian’s Liberal pro- 
clivities gave no hope of a reversal of the 
policy of confiscation. In December, 





President Andrew Johnson of the United States. 


Church. On the other hand, the holders 
of the clerical property professed them 
selves anxious for a settlement favourable 
to their interests, although to a great ex- 
tent their right of-property had originated 
in fraud. 

By the end of the year armed resist- 
ance was nearly at an end, while the 
French troops were in possession of the 


1864, the Papal Nuncio, Monsignor 
Meglia, arrived from Rome, to whom 
Maximilian presented a settlement ot 


religious questions on the basis of (1) the 
supremacy of the Catholic religion in 
Mexico, (2) gratuitous religious ministra- 
tion, (3) the support of the Church at the 
cost of the State, and (4) the confirmation 
of the law under which the Church lands 
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had been confiscated. The Nuncio posi- 


tively refused to negotiate on those terms, 
asserting that when he left the Vatican the 
belief prevailed that the confiscation of 
the Church lands was to be reversed. 
Maximilian, with whom haughtiness and 
irritability were constitutional, promptly 
ordered his Minister to submit to him 
bills founded on the footing specified 
and he presently issued a decree reviving 
an obsolete law requiring that Pontifical 
bulls and rescripts should receive the 
exeguatur of the Government before pub- 
lication. The Nuncio, protesting strenu- 
ously, quitted Mexico, whereupon diplo- 
matic relations between Rome and the 
new Empire were entirely broken off. 
No real progress was made towards con- 
ciliating the Liberal party, and it was cer- 
tain that the measures specified effectually 
offended and estranged the great majority 
of the Conservatives. 

At the beginning of 1865 armed resis- 
tance was nearly at an end, while, as has 
been said, the French troops were in 
possession of the country from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The national army had 
been organised on the basis of the 
schemes proposed and elaborated by the 
military chiefs. ‘The whole territory had 
been divided into nine military departments. 
On January 26th the Emperor signed the 
military code of laws, and two months 
later he released the French headquarter 
staff from its duties in a complimentary 
letter thanking Marshal Bazaine for his 
services in the reorganisation of the Mexi- 
can army, which the Minister of War had 
thenceforth toadminister. But Maximilian 
unfortunately seemed incapable of realising 
that he was making no effective advance in 
attaching to his person and government the 
Mexican nation or any considerable portion 
of it, and that he was still, as from the first, 
entirely dependent on French bayonets. 
On October 3rd of that year he promul- 
gated the ill-omened and sinister decree 
which in its consequences ultimately 
proved fatal to himself—the condemnation 


to outlawry of all persons who thencefor- 
ward should be taken with arms in their 
hands. In virtue of this sweeping and out- 
rageous decree several J uarists were actually 
shot by drum-head courts-martial, and 
extreme indignation was not unnaturally 
aroused by those summary executions, not 
only among Mexican Republicans, but also 
in the contiguous States of the American 
Union. In the intention of Maximilian 
the decree was directed against persons 
whose object was to shelter their 
brigandage under the Republican flag ; but 
nevertheless the original minutes of the 
fatal decree were wholly written in the 
Emperor’s own hand. The date of its 
publication marked the beginning of 
Maximilian’s progressive ill-fortune. The 
Civil War in the United States was now at 
an end, and the undisguised objection of 
the American people to the intermeddling 
of the French Emperor in Mexican affairs, 
hitherto in abeyance during the war 
period, was beginning to have vent. 
During the winter of 1865-66 the American 
General Sheridan continued covertly sup- 
plyingarmsand ammunition tothe Mexican 
Liberals—-more than 30,000 muskets were 
sent from Batén Rouge Arsenal alone ; 
and by midsummer of 1866 Juarez, 
having organised a considerable army 
thanks to the goodwill of the North, was in 
possession of the whole line of the Rio 
Grande, and, in fact, of nearly the whole of 
Mexico down to San Luis de Potosi. . In 
his message to Congress of 4th December, 
1865, President Johnson had animadverted 
strongly on the outrage to Republican 
feeling which the situation beyond the Rio 
Grande presented to American eyes. He 
pointed ut that the American people re- 
frained from intervening in the affairs of 
Europe on the express condition that the 
European Powers should not interfere in 
the concerns of the New World ; and he 
added with grave significance : “‘ I should 
regard it as a great calamity to the peace 
of the world that any European Power 
should throw down the gauntlet to the 
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American nation, as if to challenge it to the 
defence of Republicanism against foreign 
intervention.” With continuous steady 
pressure, and in terms more and more per- 
emptory, the American Government during 
the latter months of 1865 and during 1866 
kept urging upon the French Emperor the 
recall of the French troops from Mexico. 
Napoleon hesi- 
tated in face of 
the terms of 
the Conven- 
tion of April 
10, 1864; then 
he threw his 
pledged word 
to Maximilian 
to the wind. 
Rendered anx- 
ious because of 
the ominous 
condition of 
affairs in Ger- 
many, which 
threatened to 
involve Europe 
in war, and re- 
luctant to force 
the United 
States to ex- 
tremities, the 
French Em. 
peror at length 
decided to 
withdraw his 
troops from 
Mexico as soon as he could consistently 
with decency. 

The year 1866 began under sad aus- 
pices. In the early part of January, dis- 
affection began to manifest itself on all 
sides in the very heart of the Empire. 
The situation had become extremely 
critical. The State Treasury was com: 
pletely exhausted, and the Mexican army 
was calling loudly for its pay. Maxi 
milian realised that his throne was im- 
perilled: The state of his mind was 


“or 


depicted in the following lines: i 
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know,” he wrote, “that I have accepted 
a singularly difficult task ; but my cour- 
age is equal to supporting the burden, 
and I will goontothe end.” The French 
Government, anxious to recoup for itself 
a portion of the expenditure incurred 
by the Mexican adventure, was severely 
exacting in regard to the Imperial loans, 
of which it 
retained con- 
siderable a- 
mounts. After 
the ill-advised 
decree of Oc- 
tober, 1865, 
Juarez and his 
partisans had 
been driven out 
of the settled 
districts by the 
French troops, 
and compelled 
to resort to bri- 
gandage ; but 
the United 
States contin- 
ued to recog 
nise Juarez as 
President of 
Mexico. Mar- 
shal Bazaine, 
no doubt in- 
formed of Na- 
poleon’s real in- 
tentions, treat- 
ed Maximilian 
with almost open contempt and acted in 
utter disregard of his wishes. The in- 
surgents were well aware that the French 
Emperor was tired of Maximilian and of 
Mexico, and they became more daring than 
ever. In April, 1866, was promulgated 
the decision of Napoleon that the French 
troops would be withdrawn from Mexico 
between November, 1866, and November, 
1867. This decision was in utter violation 
of the Convention of April roth, 1864, by 
the terms of which the French regular 
forces were to quit Mexico only when 
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Maximilian should have organised an army 
of his own; and that after their recall 
France should still let Mexico have the 
services of 8,000 men as a foreign legion. 
Scarcely two years had elapsed when those 
engagements were abruptly broken, and 
Napoleon had cynically left Maximilian to 
his fate. 

Theshipwreck of the Mexican enterprise, 
deservedly doomed from the hour of its 
inception, was now almost within sight 
The attempt to organise a home army 
failed for want of money. Quarrels broke 
out among the foreign adventurers in Maxi- 
milian’s service. As a last resource, the 
Empress herself went to Europe in the 
summer of 1866, in the forlorn hope of 
attempting to shake the determination of 
Napoleon in regard to the recall of the 
French troops in Mexico. Vainly did 
the unfortunate Empress urge the argu- 
ments of justice, honour, and good faith. 
Louis Napoleon was in an ignoble alarm 
for himself and his dynasty ; and neither 
tears nor eloquence availed to alter the 
resolve to which selfish terror had given 
rise Not only did he refuse to prolong 
the period within which the troops were 
to be withdrawn; he brusquely informed 
Charlotte that their departure would be 
hastened, and that they would be with 
drawn in the beginning of 1867, The 
cruel announcement seemed to close out 
all hope; the brain of the poor brave 
woman reeled; she went to Rome, and 
there, during an interview with the Pope, 
her reason gave way. 

In the latter months of 1866 the mal- 
contents made rapid progress. As Mar- 
shal Bazaine gradually concentrated his 
troops on the capital previous to quitting 
Mexico, the Juarists followed closely and 
occupied province after province. Napo- 
leon, kxving determined to leave Maxi- 
milian to his fate, was desirous, on account 
of the heavy expenses of the expedition, 
of saving from the wreck as much as pos- 
sible for the benefit of the French 
treasury. In October General Castelnau, 
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sent by the French Emperor, arrived with 
instructions to urge Maximilian to abdi- 
cate; or in the alternative to attempt 
to treat with some Mexican chief 
who, in return for the possession of 
supreme power, would undertake the 
financial engagements with the French 
Treasury in which Maximilian had failed. 
The arrival of Castelnau impressed on 
Maximilian the conviction that he was 
definitively to be abandoned, and he 
quitted the capital for Orizava on October 
21st, in order to avoid meeting General 
Castelnau. When the courier from 
Europe brought him the heart-rending 
details of the Empress’s sad condition, he 
retired to the Hacienda la Jalapilla, a 
retreat adjacent to the town. A portion 
of the Imperial baggage had already been 
sent on board the Austrian frigate Dandolo, 
lying at anchor in the port of Vera 
Cruz to await his embarkation, but he 
was still a prey to hesitation. He could 
not make up his mind to take any decided 
course, so great was the vacillation of his 
character and the extent of his reluctance. 
Probably he was influenced in some mea- 
sure by a despatch forwarded from Vienna 
to the Austrian ambassador to Mexico, 
the terms of which forbade the Archduke 
to set foot on Austrian soil if he returned 
to Europe bearing the title of Emperor. 
Yet he was preparing to set sail for 
Europe without intention of return, when 
a letter from M. Eloin, the Belgian coun- 
cillor, was handed to him. Its tenor was 
such that Maximilian, disregarding all 
the perils before him, and obeying only 
the voice of ambition, again grasped the 
reins of power; and, having resolved to 
commit himself into the hands of the 
clerical party, who promised him both 
men and money, he prepared to make 
an appeal to the Mexican people. On 
December 8th, Bazaine, Castelnau, and 
Dano, the French Minister, presented 
themselves to Maximilian, strongly urging 
him to abdicate; but he had taken his 
line and would not leave it. A letter to 

















Castelnau from the French Emperor proves 
that the latter was utterly indifferent as to 
the fate of Maximilian, and cynically 
thought only of saving appearances. ‘To 
treat with Juarez,” he wrote, “ would look 
too much like a defeat. Arrange with 
Bazaine and Dano in order to obtain 
promptly the abdication of Maximilian. 
Make 
all necessary 
arrangements 
to embark 
the troops in 
February or 
March next 
(1867) 

To sum 
up, I see by 
your letter 
that you have 
quite under- 
stood my 
intentions 
which are to 
leave Mexico 
as soon as pos- 
sible, whiie 
protecting our 
dignity and 
French inter- 
ests as much 
as possible.” 

On his re 
turn to the 
capital, Maxi 
milian aban 


doned_ the 
palace of Chapultepec for a modest 
villa just outside the city. In Novem- 


ber and December, 1866, the French 
troops were all concentrated at Mexico 
and Vera Cruz; in January, 1867, 
the embarkation was begun, and it was 
completed early in February. Now his 


own master, Maximilian acted with energy. 
Early in January, 1867, he had sent 
General Miramon with 6,000 men into 
the northern provinces, on the errand of 
repelling the advancing Juarists 


But 
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Perfirio Diaz, revolutionary leader, now President of Mexico. 
(From a recent photograph.) 
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Miramon was utterly defeated in the battle 
of San Jacinto (January 27th), and with 
the remnants of his broken army he fell 
back on Potosi, whence, with about 3,000 
men, he withdrew to the fortified town of 
Queretaro, distant about 130 miles north- 
west of the capital, and already occupied 
by General Mejia. Maximilian, advanc- 
ing from Mex- 
1c0 with 6,000 
men, joined 
Miramon and 
Mejia at Que- 
retaro, having 
left the Aus- 
trian legion 
to protect his 
capital. On 
February 
19th he enter- 
ed Queretaro, 
where he was 
presently be- 
sieged by the 
Liberal forces 
under the 
command - of 
Escobedo. 
Maximilian’s 
environed 
army stood 
stoutly on the 
defensive, and 
also made 
many gallant 
sorties; but it 
did not suc- 
ceed in forcing the Juarists to relinquish 
the siege. Provisions began to fall short, 
and on March 17th the Emperor sent out 
a strong detachment commanded by Gen- 
eral Marquez, chief of the staff, with orders 
to return with supplies and _ reinforce- 
ments. Marquez cut his way through 
the hostile lines, but never returned to 
Queretaro. Having occupied Mexico 
and gathered to his standard the garrison 
of that city, instead of hastening to the 
relief of the Emperor, Marquez marched 
22 
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towards Puebla with the intention of rais- 
ing the siege of that place, which was hard 
pressed by Perfirio Diaz ; but on learning 
that Puebla had fallen, he retraced his 
steps. Before he could reach Mexico, he 
was attacked by the Juarists at San 
Lorenzo on April rst, and was defeated 
after three days of irregular fighting. 
With the remains of his army he re-entered 
Mexico, where he assumed supreme power 
as Lieutenant-General of the Empire. 

In Queretaro, after March 24th, there 
remained no more meat. The garrison 
held out staunchly, but scanty rations, 
constant fighting, and the duty of watch- 
fulness had cruelly reduced its strength. 
On May 14th, it was decided, in a council 
of war presided over by the Emperor, 
that a general assault should be made 
against the lines of the besiegers, that 
being the only alternative to death by hun. 
ger. On the same night, however, whether 
by negligence, or, as was generally be- 
lieved, by the treason of Colonel Lopez, 
Juarist soldiers gained admission into the 
town, which by the following morning was 
in full possession of the enemy. Maxi- 
milian, Miramon, and Mejia were made 
prisoners. The fate of the fallen Emperor 
was not long delayed. The representatives 
of the foreign Powers at Washington en- 
treated the intervention of the United 
States to save the life of Maximilian, and 
Mr. Seward intervened accordingly, but 
without result. The Juarists observed the 
forms and ceremony usual with civilised 
nations ; they appointed, with no indecent 
haste, a day for the trial of the fallen 
Emperor, and he had the advantage of the 
services of two distinguished Mexican 
advocates. The trial of Maximilian by 
court-martial was held at Queretaro, and 
on June 13th, 1867, he was condemned to 
death. On the roth the sentence was 
carried into execution. Maximilian con- 
fronted the firing party with calm fortitude, 
and met his death likea hero. The follow- 
ing particulars, taken from the “ Diary” of 
Prince Salm-Salm, who was the Emperor’s 
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aide-de-camp, and who later met a soldier's 
death in the battle of Gravelotte, may be 
read with interest: “The Emperor had 
attended mass and received the last sacra- 
ments early in the morning, and had after- 
wards been brought up in a fiacre, attended 
only by the priest, Father Soria, and his 
Hungarian servant, Tudos, to the place of 
execution, a rocky hill outside the town, 
called Cerro de la Campana. Miramon 
and Mejia were placed beside him. An 
officer and seven men now stepped for- 
ward to within a few yards before each of 
the three condemned. The Emperor went 
up to those before him, gave each soldier 
his hand and a Maximilian louis d’or 
(twenty pesos), and said: ‘ Muchaches 
(boys), aim well. Aim right here,’ point- 
ing to his heart. Then he returned to his 
stand, took off his hat, and wiped his fore- 
bead with his handkerchief. This and his 
hat he gave to Tudos, with the order to 
take them to his mother, the Archduchess 
Sophia. Then he spoke with a clear and 
firm voice the following words : 
“Mexicans! Persons of my rank and 
origin are destined by God either to be 
benefactors of the people or martyrs. 
Called by a great part of you, I came 
hither for the good of the country. 
Ambition did not bring me here ; I came 
animated with the best wishes for the future 
of my adopted country and for that of my 
soldiers, whom I thank, before my death, 
for the sacrifices they made for me. 
Mexicans! May my blood be the last 
which shall be spilt for the welfare of the 
country ; and if it be necessary that its 
sons should still shed their blood, may it 
flow for its good, but never by treason. 
Viva independencia! Viva Mexico!’” 
Looking round the Emperor noticed, 
at no great distance, a group of men and 
women who stood sobbing aloud. He 
looked at them with a mild and friendly 
smile ; then he laid both his hands on his 
breast and looked forward. Five shots 
were fired and the Emperor fell on his 
right side, whispering slowly the word 
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“Hombre.” All the bullets had pierced 
his body and each of them was fatal ; but 
the Emperor still moved slightly. The 
officer laid him on his back and pointed 
with his sword to the Emperor’s heart. 
A soldier then stepped forward and sent 
another bullet into the spot indicated. 

The resistance of Marques in the 
capital, in the temporary position which 
he had assumed as Lieutenant-General of 
the Empire, could not be prolonged after 
the death of the Empire. Mexico opened 
its gates to the Juarists on the 2oth June. 
The Liberals used their victory with mode- 
ration. No excesses were committed, no 
vindictive excesses were ordered. The 
Europeans who had become prisoners of 
war were well treated and finally set at 
liberty. Juarez was definitely re-elected 
President of the Mexican Republic in 
October of the same year. 

The tidings of the execution of the 
Emperor Maximilian reached the Tuil- 
eries on July 2nd, while the distribution 
of rewards at the Great Exhibition of 
1867 was in progress. One authority 
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states that the proceedings were inter- 
rupted and that the Emperor and 
Empress were stricken with deep sor- 
row. Another chronicler has it that the 
Court went into deep mourning, that on 
the 14th a mass was performed in the 
chapel of the Tuileries for the repose -of 
the soul of Maximilian ; and that on the 
4th August the Emperor and Empress, 
having thrown off their mourning, went 
to the theatre to see Mr. Sothern play 
Lord Dundreary. 

Maximilian’s body was embalmed by 
his friends and adherents and sent to 
Europe on board the frigate Vovara, 
the same ship which three years pre- 
viously had conveyed him to this new 
Empire, the short-lived possession of 
the throne of which had cost him 
his life. The remains reached his 
family in the following year and were 
pompously buried in the cathedral of 
Vienna on January, 1868. The Empress 
Charlotte lives partly in the solitude of 
Laeken, partly in her villa of Miramar, 
near Trieste. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) | 











Mr. Pred Pegram at work. 
(Photo by Elliott & Fry, Baker Street.) 











HALF-AN-HOUR WITH MR. FRED PEGRAM. 


BY ROY 


T is a distinctly pleasant and restful 
experience to steal away from the 
heat, dust, and rush of London life in 
this Record year, and, after a short trip 


COMPTON. 


seventeenth century. What wonder that 
art and literature grew and flourished, 
and gave to the world great men and 
women and famous works, from the quiet 





illustration from ‘‘ Sybil.’’ 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 


on what poets describe as the silvery 
Thames, to land at Cadogan Pier, Chel- 
sea, and find yourself amidst peaceful 
surroundings and reminiscences of the 


repose and seclusion of the red-brick 
Queen Anne houses shadowed by a row 
of trees now in the full beauty of their 
early summer garb, which facing the river 
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From ‘‘ Sybil."’ 


(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 


still retain an old-fashioned expression 
that even the brutal whistle of the penny 
steam-boat cannot spoil ! 

Passing the house of the eccentric 
miser who in 1882 left the scrapings of 
a life-time, amounting to half a million, 
as a legacy to Her Majesty, and the 
haunts of Dr. Johnson and his friends, 
I enter Cheyne Row, rendered famous 
by the long residence of Thomas Carlyle 
at Number 5. Lower 
down on the same 
side, in a house 
which still boasts 
many marks of an- 
tiquity, and from 
whose doorstep one 
catches a glimpse 
of green trees and 
the swift flowing 
river, lives Mr. Fred 











THE IDLER. 


Pegram, whose dainty black-and- 
white illustrations are so well 
known to the public, and who, 
although he has a rooted anti- 
pathy to being interviewed, 
makes an exception in my favour 
and admits me within its old- 
fashioned portals. As I enter 
the oak-panelled hall, a canine 
_ pet eyes me suspiciously, and 
/ then decides after a long stare 
to leave me to the mercy of his 
master. Facing the hall is a gar. 

den door wide open, showing a 
vista of creepers and flowers, and 

the most comfortable of basket 

\ chairs. The dining-room door, 
however, is invitingly open, and 
lingering over his coffee and 
cigarette, and chatting with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Townsend, I 

find the artist resting after his 

day’s work. He gives me a cor- 

dial welcome, and an instant offer 

of a share in the after-dinner 
spoils. To drink coffee and 

create smoke-wreaths in a room 

where rumour says Carlyle 

wrote the earlier portion of Zhe French 
Revolution ere he took possession of his 
own red-bricked house, is not an in- 
vitation to be despised. The quaint 
room, with its panelled walls, high- 
backed chairs, and Queen Anne _fire- 
place, on either side of which are deep 
embrasures filled with magazines and 
books illustrated by the skilful pen of 
my host, is no place for the mundane 
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From a drawing by Fred Pegram at the age of five. 
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From ‘‘ Midshipman Easy. 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 
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topics of everyday life. So we drift into 
* Art,” and I wander round the room 
and admire the numerous black-and-white 
works that cover the walls, gifts of con- 
fyrires of the pen and pencil fraternity. 
And I query: 

“You commenced——?” 

“ At the commencement,” replies Mr 
Pegram, laconically. ‘I suppose I was 
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learnt to take a mercenary view of my abili 
ties, and used to ‘swop’ my sketches, which 
embraced all descriptions of subjects, for 
‘marbles.’ I believe, also, I did a vast 
amount of unnecessary work on copy 
books and desks, and suffered in con- 
sequence at the schoolmaster's hands. 
I remember, when I was quite a little 
chap, and was making a so-called sketch, 





Mr Fred Pegram 
(Photo by Elliott & Fry, Baker Street.) 


born without instincts, for I started play- 
ing with my pencil almost as soon as 
I could walk, and delighted in making 
lines everywhere, which fact did not give 
unlimited pleasure to my mother. At 
five I did a sketch of a ‘cab’ which was 
distinctly medizval in design, but never- 
theless safe for transport. I believe it is 
lying about somewhere upstairs now, and 
you can have it for reproduction if you 
like. When I found myself at school my 
desire for art had not diminished, but I 


an old gentleman who was passing by 
and saw it, stopped and offered to 
buy it, and I believe that was my first 
start in making my own living. I 
have thought since, though, that per- 
haps the purchaser was in his second 
childhood !” 

“And did not you have some regular 
course of training ? ” 

“No; very little beyond that of Mr. 
Fred Brown, now Slade Professor at Lon- 
don University. 1 delighted in my art, 
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“ Began in 1886, when I was sixteen 
Ever since then I have kept myself en- 
tirely by my pen. Of course, as with most 
men, the struggle at first was hard and the 
work distasteful, for I had to sketch, for a 


and grudged no trouble that would en- 
sure my after-success. Then I wasted 
three months in Paris.” 

“ And don’t you believe in the French 
Art School ?” 
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“No; I see no reason for rushing to 
France when the schools here are equally 
good, and in many respects better. I 
think the benefits of work abroad are 


continually overrated.” 
“ And the battle of life ?” 





daily, murders, suicides, and other pleasing 
episodes of everyday existence. ‘Then I 
was promoted to ‘functions,’ and travelled 
all over the country. My grievance was 
then that I always had to work at high 
pressure, and that is never satisfa_tory for 
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yourself or your paper—but I overcame 
the difficulty by being discharged for 
turning up late, and then I started in my 
favourite line.” 

“To wit—book illustration?” 

“ Yes, although it entaiis a vast amount 


From ‘‘ Midshipman Easy."’ 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 


of work outside the sketch itself, as all the 
details of the dress and period have to be 
studied, to render the sketch as accurate 
as possible. One of the most enjoyable 
experiences I have had was under the 
hospitable roof of Mr. Hall Caine, when 
I went to make the sketches for Zhe 
Manxman illustrations, which appeared 
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in Zhe Queen, in which paper the novel 
was first published. The popular novelist 
is a host par excellence, and I had a very 
good time.” 

“ And now may I see your studio ?” 

“T have given up my large one lately, 
as I so much prefer 
a large, well - lighted 
room to work in, but 
you may come and 
see that, if you do not 
mind untidiness. At 
present we have work- 
people in the house.” 

Knowing how par- 
ticularly neat the artist 
is personally, and in 
his surroundings and 
work, I wonder if he 
realises the meaning 
of the word ‘ untidi- 
ness’ as I follow him 
up the winding stairs 
to a large, lofty room, 
well-lighted. Against 
the farther window is 
an easel, with a half- 
finished, exquisitely 
dainty sketch, which 
is to be an illustration 
for E. J. Curry’s story, 
One of the Greatest. 
It is the figure of a 
young and charming 
woman of the period 
Mr. Pegram delights 
to represent, reclin- 
ing in a high-backed 
chair. The surround- 
ings are exactly those 
of the artist, and al- 
though Mrs. Pegram afterwards assures me 
she did not sit for the portrait, it is almost 
lifelike in resemblance. On a chair are 
various stage properties, and an old- 
fashioned cabinet with many drawers 
fills one side of the room. Herein lie 
innumerable illustrations which at various 
times have appeared in Punch, The Jilus- 
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trated London News, The Queen, Lady’s 
Pictorial, and all the leading English 
magazines. 

“So you have worked for Punch, Mr. 
Pegram ?” 

“ Ves—one or two Caricatures, but to 
no great extent ; it re- 
quires so much look- 
ing about to work for 
such a topical paper, 
and I prefer illustra- 
tion. Here are those 
I did for Messrs. Mac- 
millan, as illustrations 
for Syéi7 and Mr. 
Midshipman Easy. 1 
thoroughly enjoyed 
that work.” 

Looking at the draw- 
ing one is aware that 
the artist never allows 
his fancy to outrage 
his good taste, and 
that he has an acute 
insight into and ap- 
preciation of the cha- 
racteristics and _per- 
sonalities he wishes to 
portray. He is so de- 
vot ed tohis profession 
that he works rapidly 
and with the greatest 
ease, and his memory 
often stands him in 
the stead of a model, 
although he nearly al- 
ways has one of these a 
atcommand. “I am 
working at present 
from morning to even- 
ing, and I have suf- 
ficient commissions 
to last me for many months to come; 
in fact, I find it impossible to take a 
rest. If I do-it means working at still 
higher pressure, which I very much dis- 
like.” 

“ And you have kept free of the Poster 
Craze?” 
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“No; I designed the one which was 
used for the Naval Exhibition, and most 
of the comic papers reproduced it as 
a comic cartoon; it represented a man 
looking through a telescope with both 
eyes open! It is the only one I have 





From ‘‘ Midshipman Easy."’ 
(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 


done so far, but I should not at all object 
to do some more.” 
“And what is your favourite recreation?” 
“T believe in billiards, though I am also 
a great devotee of the wheel. I am fond 
also of riding, but I prefer that in the 
country.” 








From ‘‘ Midshipman Easy.”’ 


(Copyright, Macmillan & Co.) 


“And you work mainly in pen and 
ink ?” 

“Yes; it reproduces with more satis 
factory results, though all we black-and- 
white men know to our cost how much 
we have to trust to chance in the matter 
And I also believe I can obtain more 
satistactory results from my pen than my 
brush.” 

“Do you find the public critical ?” 

“No ; only in small details, and if those 
are wrong they overwhelm the editor with 
their knowledge of the fact. A short time 
ago I was illustrating a bicycle story for a 


magazine, and the editor especially wrote 
asking me if I was a cyclist, and to be 
most particular that no error should appear 
in the make of my machines, for even the 
bell on the wrong side would be quite 
sufficient excuse for the public to indulge 
hiin with a shoal of letters, proving how 
many people there are who have more 
time on their hands than they can 
kill.” 

“Dainty” is the fittest expression for 
this artist’s work, which reflects so accu- 
rately the personality of the worker, for 
refinement and sympathy live in all the 

















Crossing the Stepping-stones. 
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The Declaration. 
(By permission of Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd.) 


characters he portrays, and there is no 
mirror that reflects so accurately a man’s 
mind and inner consciousness as “ Art,” 
whose essential is originality. If Mr. 


Pegram works rapidly and easily it is 
because he chooses his subjects well, 
and composes his situations with skill 
and originality, the one essential we de- 
mand from the innate artist. 


Quiet in manner, with clear-cut, clean- 
shaven face, and the courtesy which be- 
longs to the period he loves so often to 
depict, it is difficult to realise that below 
the surface the artist possesses a fund of 
rare humour, and the gift of caricature 
—of which he has once or twice shown 
us proofs, and perchance later may treat 
us to many more. 
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He has, like most men, “ambitions,” that the shadows are lengthening, and I 
but wisely keeps them to himself until he | must away, from “ Carlyle’s Land” and 
has gained still higher rank, believing it quiet seclusion, to the hum and roar of 
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wiser not to discuss “ideals” until you London existence, with only the remem- 
ave attained thereto. It is the artist’s brance of a very pleasant haif-hour in my 
charming wife who recalls me to the fact happiest resort—a studio. 
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LETTERS TO CLORINDA.* 


2% Dear CLorINDA,—I am 
glad you like the book—cr, 
lest I flatter myself, let me 
be exact and say that part 
of the book that you do 
The good-natured friend, who goes 





like. 
into ecstasies over everything that one 
does, because he is one’s friend, is of no 
Indeed his praise rather 


value to one. 
irritates. The damned _ conscientious 
friend, who thinks his only duty is to tell 
you all your faults, is a curse. ‘The true 
fiiend is he who praises where ke honestly 
can and as much as he honestly can, 
points out to you what he considers errors 
capable of amendment, and says as little 
as he possibly can about what he does 
not like. 

“We have been mutually deceiving one 
another,” says John Gabriel Borkman to 
his poor little would-be-poet friend Foldal. 
Foldal undertakes to believe in the possi- 
bilty of Gabriel's regeneration on the 
tacit understanding that Gabriel believes 
in his, Foldal’s, poetical ability. They 
have come to the point where the farce is 
beginning to tire both, “You do not 
really believe in my dream,” says the 
financier, ‘‘ therefore I will no longer pre- 
tend to believe in yours. We have been 
deceiving one another.” 

** But,” says Foldal, “is not that the 
basis of friendship ? ” 

As in most of Ibsen's thoughts, there 
is sufficient truth in this to give it sting 
But it is not the real truth Ibsen never 
sees the real truth. His eyes are not 
strong enough to face it. He sees the 
sunbeams, the glinting reflections cast, 
but when he looks at the truth itself he 
has to screw his eyes and sees but a 
blurred mist. The friendship that Ibsen 


sneers at is not friendship at all. It is 
the thing that the average man and 
woman, incapable of friendship, create as 
a substitute. Friendship, like love, which 
is its twin and perhaps its more earthly- 
minded brother, is an instinct, not an 
effort. It is involuntary. It exists be- 
cause the two are sympathetic to one 
another. The virtues that my friend 
possesses are the virtues that I admire. 
His vices are the vices I can forgive. 
To another it is just the opposite. All 
his good points are valueless to win esteem. 
ivery failing is an unforgivable evil. 
What is good in a man appears more 
good to his friend than to another—almost 
as good as it appears to himself. There- 
fore our friends can give to us some 
thing more than justice — generosity. 
The world is our schoolmaster; our 
friends are our mother, to whom we run 
for praise a little more than we deserve, 
for sympathy, for comfort, for the reproof 
that is half a caress. 

I cannot agree with you in what you 
say about humour Humour is not a 
thing with which to appeal to the world 
for long, certainly not to the British 
world A man has many positions offered 
to him in the castle of society. He can 
be the public’s cook, and that is always 
a good position, for our rich master will 
pay handsomely for good cooking. Or 
he can be the great man’s fool, and that 
perhaps is the most remunerative situa- 
tion ot all. Be the popular favourite of 
the public, and the public will throw you 
its coms handsomely. But then you 
must not think for yourself, remem- 
bering always that you are _ only 
the fool. You must amuse; you must 
never offend. A clever and amiable 


* Copyright, 1897, by Jerome K. Jerome, in the United States of America. 
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journalist, writing the other day in the 
Morning, makes an appeal to novelists. 
He begins by telling us that he has 


lately been favoured by a visit from his’ 


old friend the gout. “Gout is not a 
thing a man can stand to and fight against. 
The only way to meet it is to lie in an 
arm-chair with a bevy of newspapers, 
magazines and amusing books and novels 
at one’s elbow. But where are these 
amusing books?’’ he asks. ‘“ What has 
become of the new humourists ?” he goes 
on to complain. “Jerome,” he tells me, 
‘thas flung away the gifts that were meant 
to cheer and entertain mankind. Alden 
writes gruesome yarns of madness and 
murder. Eden Phillpotts writes high-class 
stories of seduction.” I am_ sorry for 
my friend with the gout—though the gout 
appears necessary before he thinks of us. 
In his healthiermoments he might possibly 
be less sympathetic towards us despised 
New Humourists. But it is not the fault 
of gentlemen such as he, I am sure, that 
some of us prefer to fling away our cap 
and bells. Humour is not a thing well 
understanded of the people. The dull. 
witted fighting men, resting their tired 
limbs on the rushes, never dreamed that 
the whimsical hunchback was a personage 
infinitely superior to themselves To 
them he was a mere droll. His biting 
speeches were jokes. The real meaning 
passed above their heads. The same 
estimate of humour remains with us to 
this day. Your shop-doy, clerk, or 
medical student will read with a certain 
amount of respect a man who pulls his 
face long. But the humourist—I care not 
what quality of humourist—he regards as 
a gentleman infinitely his inferior. Your 
youngest critic, with the pattern of the 
birch hardly worn from him, sits in: Fleet 
Street judgment upon the humourist in the 
attitude of Gud Almighty toa black-beetle 
That humour can mean insight, breadth 
and balance, you would find st difficult to 
persuade him. A joke to his mind is 
a joke whether: it be a truth expressed 
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wittily,a subtlety made plain, or a bitterness 
tinged with the sunshine of sense. “A 
primrose by the river’s brim a simple prim- 
rose is to him,” and it is nothing more. 
That humour can have a meaning, that a 
truth can be told with a laugh, is im- 
possible to his thinking. 

If a man wish to take any position in 
life other than the public’s hired droll he 
must put behind him whatever humour God 
has given him. The Humourist must have 
no more thoughtoropinion of his own than 
a music-hall singer, who has to sing topical 
verses in favour of Greece at one hall, 
and in support of Turkey for another. 

The public will take good care that its 
favourites do not talk seriously to it. I 
met Mr. Anthony Hope a little while ago, 
a day or two after he had added his sig- 
nature to a certain telegram, expressing 
sympathy with the Greek nation in its 
struggle. Of course, all of us had been 
roundly abused by the gentlemen who 
guide English political opinion at two 
or three pounds a week from the different 
London suburbs. ‘‘Mr Anthony Hope 
is a brilliant novelist,” has been one of the 
criticisms. ‘‘ Let him write novels. We 
do not wish for his opinion on political 
questions.” A twinkle was in Mr. Hope’s 
eye. “I felt inclined. to write back,” he 
said. “I think I shouid have done so had 
thematter been worth it—merely to abserve 
that the papers in England always appear 
very anxious to know what size collar I 
wear, what is my favourite dish for 
breakfast; and what my views are 
concerning the chimney-pot hat. I 
thought perhaps my opinion on matters 
of more importance might be equally 
acceptable.” It is a curious idea this of 
the Fleet Street journalist, that because a 
man writes clever books, or composes fine 
music, or paints good pictures, therefore 
his views on any other matter must be 
absurd. It wants thinking out, this point. 
There lies a good deal of humour in the 
argument. 

But there is another reason why a man 
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should abandon humour when he comes 
towards that period in life that Mr. 
Pinero regards with so much alarm. 
Humour is the outcome of high spirits 
and buoyancy. A party of young fellows 
singing and laughing madly as they walk, 
joking and gambolling with one another, 
is a good sight for the eyes. But elderly 
gentlemen playing pranks in the public 
highway, shouting defiance to the universe, 
is another picture. Humour is youth. 
One does not wish to give examples, but 
many a great humourist would have done 
well to put away the writing of broad 
humour before he was forty. Humour is 
the shout of strength taking all things, 
joys, sorrows, hopes, and fears, with a 
laugh. Perhaps in the young days of the 
world, when youth lived longer with men 
than it does now, humour went not out of 
aman so soon. It may be men in those 
days kept their laughter longer. Then, 
like the companions of Ulysses, with a 
frolic welcome they took the thunder 
and the sunshine. One can imagine 
these old boyish men laughing as they 
hewed their way with bloody swords 
through the press of battle, meeting the 
coming of the storm with a great shout of 
merriment, laughing grimly as their com- 
rades fell around them; laughing as 
they died themselves. The world was 
young and blood was red, and the happy 
isles lay just beyond the dim horizon, the 
door through which was death. And there 
their comrades, the laughing men who 
had gone before them, awaited them. 
There were no fears, no subtle doubts, no 
dim forebodings. The world was simple. 
Life and death were but as days, and 
the grave but a passing wound. So 
among the terrors and the pains they 
iaughed. 

But in these days we grow old apace. 
The memory of a youth that the world 
once knew clings round us for a little 
while till the thirties come. Then it fades, 
and we wonder why we ever were young. 

Humour is brutal toa certain extent. It 
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must be so. It is the brutality of strength 
making light of its own sufferings, also of 
the sufferings of others. We laugh when 
a man splits his trousers, when a man 
dressed in his best clothes sits down upon 
a plate of strawberries and cream. This 
is primitive humour. Such jokes lie at 
the root of all humour. The further we 
get/away from these primitive methods the 
further we are drifting from humour. 
When I laugh at my friend Mr. Jacobs’ 
stories of sea life Iam laughing at the 
misfortunes that come upon his simple- 
minded mates and captains. A sailor 
pretends to be ill; the mate will test 
him. He compounds a decoction of 
ink, bilge-water, salt and tar, and, calling 
it a family recipe, he insists on 
administering’ it. I imagine the agony 
and suffering of the sailor as the ghastly 
draught is forced down his throat, and I 
shake my sides with laughter. “Very 
brutal, very uncivilised, very Philistine,” 
says the superior critic. But humour 
belongs to these barbarian elements in 
our nature. Humour depends upon the 
misfortune of somebody. Its roots are in 
suffering. Wit, which has been described 
as humour clarified, hurts somebody, or 
it loses its point. We laugh at the mis- 
fortunes of Mr. Bultitude, who, by 
magical accidents, changes places with his 
son, and—eminently respectable City 
man of fifty—is caned and bullied 
and made generally miserable at Mr. 
Grimstone’s Academy for Young Gentle- 
men. We laugh at the misfortunes of 
Mr. Pickwick, at the drunken orgies of 
a Bob Sawyer, at the highly discreditable 
lying of an Artful Dodger. It is useless 
shutting our eyes to the fact that humour 
rests upon what the higher culture is 
bound to condemn in fofo. 

What is humour, and why has it 
been given to us? Is it as a weapon 
to face misfortune? A man with a 
sense of humour laughs at his own 
sorrows, sees the comicality of them, 
sees how humorously they would strike 
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a third party, feels how he would laugh 
at them were they the misfortunes of an- 
other, laughs himself, and is saved thereby, 
probably from madness, at least from 
morbid self-pity. ‘Let me make haste 
to laugh lest I cry,” says a philosopher. 
Tears and laughter are to our hands in 
the cruets. We season our meat as we 
will with one or the other, sugar or salt. 
In o'den days they flung the laughter over 
most things. God knows how the world 
would have lived but for this barbarian 
_laughter. -It must have saved many a 
man, many a nation. 

*\ sense of humour broadens a man’s 
views. What is life? what is misfortune, 
and what is fortune? The Lord knows; 
we don’t. What seems one turns out to 
be the other. Had we foreseen clearly, 
we might have laughed. Might it not be 
Letter to cling more to this humour? Is 


the world quite so serious as we think it? 
Is our passing of seventy years or so over 
its surface the beginning and the end of 
us ? If soit is surely some joke of the gods. 
Let us laugh a little with them over it. 
If it be not, if it be merely a passing age 
out of eternity, are we not making fools 
of ourselves taking it so grimly, as if it 
mattered much what happened to us, and 
to others ? 

So, my dear lady, to this I am come— 
I who started to explain to you how I had 
come to the conclusion that a man 
approaching that elder period of youthful- 
ness, towards which you and I are drifting, 
should put behind him humour, and grow 
more serious as becomes a respectal le 
citizen, upon whom duties and respon- 
sibilities fall daily. 

Yours sincerely, 
JEROME K. JEROME. 
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Oeer® HERE is at present a certain 
(Bed lack of enjoyable qualit 
DK ack of enjoyable quality, a 
sy 2 lack of soul appealing to 
ee soul, in the new school of 
landscape,” writes Vernon Lee in one of 
the essays composing her new volume, 
Limbo and other Essays (Grant Richards). 
How true is the remark not merely of land- 
scape, but perhaps of all the arts at the 
present moment, and certainly of litera- 
ture. New forms of cleverness are being 
invented every day, new worlds, or rather 
new corners of the world, are being 
brought into the realm of the imagina- 
tion; new material and new methods 
arrest and surprise us on every hand. And 
yet no writer is clever enough to make us 
really attached to his books as we are to 
many an old-fashioned book that is not 
half so “clever.” Perhaps the reason for 
this in literature is the same as that which 
Vernon Lee suggests in regard to land- 
“This terrible over-importance of 





scape. 


the act of vision is, doubtless, the prepara- 
tion for a new kind of landscape, which 
will employ these arduously acquired facts 
of colour and light, this restlessly reno- 
vated techrique, in the service of a new 
kind of sentiment and imagination.” 


SrGonden 


If too many of our young writers seem 
to write to be read by their fellow authors 
rather than by the cultivated laity, work 
ing rather for the studio than for the ex- 
hibitions, perhaps, as Vernon Lee indicates, 
they are thus fulfilling their destinies as 
forerunners of some new Thackeray, some 
new Meredith. Of “ new Stevensons,” if 
we are to believe the newspapers, we have 
more than enough. 

However, I have not chosen a par- 
ticularly appropriate month in which to 
make this complaint, for three or four 
of the books I purpose to write of are 
distinctly “enjoyable” in the old sense. 
They awake in us a sense of gratitude, even 
affection, for their authors; and we are 
not content witha merely circulating pos- 
session of them, in the form of lending- 
library copies. The volume of essays 
which has thus started us off on this sub- 
ject is, of course, amongst them. Vernon 
Lee is now an-old friend. Her name 
has quite a classical ring ; and has it not 
already, through that love of: Italy for 


‘which it stands, been written securely in 


the records of fame, not merely by the ac- 
complished essayist to whom it belongs, 
but by no less a lover of Italy than 
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Robert Browning? Nor is it written 
merely in some out of the way corner of 
his more crabbed volumes, but in that 
last book of his heart, Asolando. 
** Has Ruskin noticed here at Asolo 
That certain weed-growths on the ravaged wall 
Seem ss 
asks the woman of her companion, as they 
stand “viewing a twilight country far and 
wide,” the man falling into a reverie as she 
speaks—here was a great passion, hers 
for the asking, at her side, and she talked 


of “‘weed-growths ”!—to be called out of 
it again by her continuing : 
*** No, the book 


Which noticed how the wall-growths wave,’ said 

she 
“ Was not by Kuskin.’ 

I said ‘ Vernon Lee’ ?” 

The reference was at the same time a 
recognition of one of Vernon Lee’s most 
striking gifts, her remarkable gift, not 
merely for seeing, but giving sympathetic 
expression to those minor, subtle, and ex: 
quisite characteristics of nature and art 
which many miss, and very few can em- 
body. She loves ‘‘ the intricacies of things 
and feelings,” and is ever trying to justify 
the complex sensation, the fine confused 
emotion. It is for this she praises the 
impressionist painters. ‘They impose no 
arbitrary order upon Nature, but give her to 
us in something of her own creative “con- 
fusion.” ‘The modern school of land- 
scape,” she says, “has done a great and 
pious thing in reinstating the complexity, 
the mystery, the confusion of Nature’s 
effects; Nature, which differs from the 
paltry work of man just in this, that she 
does not thin out, make clear and sym- 
metrical, for the easier appreciation of 
foolish persons, but packs effect upon 
effect, in space even as in time, one close 
upon the other, leaf upon leaf, branch upon 
branch, tree upon tree, colour upon colour, 
a mystery of beauty wrapped in beauty, 
without the faintest concern whether it 
would not be better to say ‘this is really a 
river,’ or ‘ that is really a tree.’” 
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One specific debt to them is their reve- 
lation of “the supreme beauty of winter 
colouring, the harmony of purple, blue, 
slate, brown, pink, and russet ; of tints 
and compounds of tints without a name ; 
of bare hedgerows and leafless trees, sere 
grass and mist-veiled waters ; compared 
with which spring is but raw, summer 
dull, and autumn positively ostentatious 
in her gala suit of tawny and yellow.” 

Her new book is more than usually rich 
in such successfully rendered apprehen- 
sions of delicate and elusive impressions. 
In such different matters of feeling, as 
the sentiment of old houses, and the 
special charm of modern travelling, her 
pen is equally skilful to fix the unmis- 
takable characteristic of each. Two 
reasons she gives for our attachment to 
old houses, the saying of a friend that 
“There seemed to be cther people in it 
besides the living,” and the fine observa- 
tion “ that the action of time makes man’s 
works into natural objects.” Nor has the 
pleasure of the historic sense ever, to my 
knowledge, been expressed so accurately 
and yet so sympathetically as in this 
passage: — “ How convey this sense? 
I do not mean that if I walk through old 
Paris or through Rome my thoughts 
revolve on Louis XI. or Julius Cesar. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. 
Indeed the charm of the thing is that one 
feels oneself accompanied not by this or 
that magnifico of the past (whom of 
course one would never have been in- 
troduced to), but by a crowd of nameless 
creatures; the daily life, common joy, 
suffering, heroism of the past. Nay, there 
is something more subtle than this: the 
whole place (how shall I explain it ?) 
becomes a sort of living something. 
Thus, when I hurry (for one must needs 
hurry through Venetian narrowness) be- 
tween the pink and lilac houses, with 
faded shutters and here and there a shred 
of tracery ; now turning a sharp corner 
before the locksmith’s or chestnut- 
roaster’s; now hearing my steps lonely 
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between high walls broken by a Gothic 
doorway; now crossing some smooth- 
paved little square with its sculptured 
well and balconied palaces, I feel, I say, 
walking day after day through these 
streets, that I am in contact with a whole 
living, breathing thing, tui! of habits of life, 
of suppressed words ; a sort of odd, mys- 
terious, mythical, but very real creature ; 
as if, in the dark, I stretched out my 
hand and met something (but without any 
fear), something absolutely indefinable in 
shape and kind, but warm, alive.” 

This preoccupation with the past, she 
does well to note for us, comes of no 
“good old times” delusion concerning 
the men and women of the past. “In- 
deed,” she says, “in sundry ways, and 
owing to the narrowness of life and thought, 
the calmer acceptance of coarse or cruel 
things, I incline to think they were less in- 
teresting, those men and women of the past, 
whose rustling dresses fill old houses 
with fantastic sounds. They had, some 
few of them, their great art, great aims, 
feelings, struggles ; but the majority were 
of the earth and intolerably earthy. ’Tis 
their clothes’ ghosts that haunt us, not 
their own.” Of course, nothing is more 
modern than the historic sense, and, 
therefore, in spite of the apparent diversity 
of sentiment, we might have expected 
Vernon Lee to understand the charm of 
railway travelling, so wilfully and stupidly 
denied by the sentimentalist. Here is 
what we have all so often felt, but never 
been able to say so well: 

“There is one charming impression 
peculiar to railway travelling, that of the 
twilight hour in the train ; but the charm 
is greater on a short journey, when one 
is not tired, and has not the sense of 
being uprooted, than a long one. The 


movement of the train seems, after sunset, 
particularly in the South, where nightfall 
is rapid, to take a quality of mystery. It 
glides through a landscape of which the 
smaller details are effaced, as are likewise 
effaced the details of the railway itself. 
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And that rapid gliding brings home to 
one the instability of the hour, of the 
changing light, the obliterating form. It 
makes one feel that everything is, as it 
were, a mere vision: bends of poplared 
river, with sunset redness in their grey 
swirls ; big towered houses of other days ; 
the spectral white fruit trees in the dark 
fields; the pine tops round, separate, 
yet intangible, against the sky of un- 
earthly blue; the darkness not descending, 
as foolish people say it does, from the skies 
to the earth, but rising slowly from the 
earth where it has gathered fold upon 
fold, an emanation thereof, into the sky, 
still pale and luminous, turning its colour 
to white, its whiteness to grey, till the 
stars, mere little white specks before, 
kindle one by one. Every 
hamlet we pass seems somehow the place 
where we ought to tarry for all our days ; 
every room or kitchen, a red square of 
light in the dimness with dark figures 
moving before the window, seems full of 
people who might be friends ; and the hills 
we have never beheld before, the bends of 
rivers, the screen of trees, seem familiar 
as if we had lived among them in distant 
days which we think of with longing.” 
What one particularly likes about 
Vernon Lee is that in addition to her ex- 
ceedingly sensitive zsthetic faculties, she 
possesses humanity and humour as well. 
She is the only woman essayist I know 
of who writes like a man. She is never 
saintly, even when writing of saints ; nor 
superior, even when writing of tourists. 
“Honour the tourist,” she says; “he 
walks ina halo of romance.” I have said 
nothing of “limbo,” and of what is, and 
what is not, to be looked for there. 
Well, it is too late now to say more 
than that to write about limbo (or any- 
thing else) as Vernon Lee writes, is the 
surest way to keep out of it. And here 
1s a charming fancy on fancy to conclude 
with: “Nothing can come into the 
presence of that capricious despot, our 
fancy, which has not dwelt six months and 
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six in the purlieus of its palace, steeped, 
like the candidates for Ahasuerus’s favour, 
in sweet odours and myrrh.” What pretty 
things come of remembering one’s Bible ! 

And now I am anxious to introduce the 
reader to Lord George Hell, the hero of 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s fascinating “fairy 
tale for tired men,” Zhe Happy Hypocrite 
(Lane); but, on second thoughts, it will 
be best to ask Mr. Beerbohm to make 
the introduction :— 

“None, it is said, of all who revelled 
with the Regent, was half so wicked as 
Lord George Hell. I will not trouble my 
little readers with a long recital of his 
great naughtiness. But it were well they 
should know that he was greedy, destruc- 
tive, and disobedient. I am afraid there 
is no doubt that he often sat up at Carlton 
House until long after bed-time, playing at 
games, and that he generally ate and drank 
more than was good for him. His fond- 
ness for fine clothes was such that he used 
to dress on week-days quite as gorgeously 
as good people dress on Sundays. He 
was thirty-five years old, and a great grief 
to his parents. Iam glad I never 
saw his lordship. They say he was rather 
like Caligula, with a dash of Sir John Fal- 
staff, and that sometimes on wintry morn- 
ings in St. James’s Street young children 
would hush their prattle, and cling in dis- 
consolate terror to their nurses’ skirts, as 
they saw him come (that vast and fearful 
gentleman !), with the east wind ruffling 
the rotund surface of his beaver, ruffling 
the fur about his neck and wrists, and 
striking the purple complexion of his 
cheeks to a still deeper purple. ‘ King 
Bogey ’ they called him in the nurseries. 
In the hours when they too were naughty 
their nurses would predict his advent down 
the chimney or from the linen-press, and 
then they always ‘behaved.’ So that, you 
see, even the unrighteous are a power for 
good in the hands of nurses. 
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“Tt is true that his lordship was a non- 
smoker—a negative virtue, certainly, and 
due, even that, I fear, to the fashion of 
the day—but there the list of his good 
qualities comes to an abrupt conclusion.” 

It would be criminal, by barbarities of 
compression and hideous devices of omis- 
sion, to attempt to “abridge” (as Mr. 
Stead would say) this brilliant little master- 
piece ; happily, as it only costs a shilling, 
and no one is so poor as not to possess a 
shilling—does not each issue of Zhe Daily 
Telegraph prove the assumption ?-—there 
is no economic necessity for one to com- 
mit the outrage. By this time, like that 
other splendid shillingsworth of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’, Christ in Hades, Mr. 
Max Beerbohm’s Happy Hypocrite will be 
in the horniest of hands. Mr. Lang bal- 
ladises somewhere of those halcyon sum- 
mer days “when fans fora penny are sold 
in the Strand.” Yes, but think of master- 
pieces for a shilling! To be sold, like Marie 
Lloyd’s Blue Book, at the street corners, 
amid perilous blocks of traffic, to be 
bought, like shoe-laces and shirt studs, 
from those little wandering shops that 
move in tatters along the marginal foot- 
ways of the Strand! Ah, this is the true 
fame—could one but attain it. To be sold 
in the gutter at a penny, like Dickens—-the 
superior sort sniff sensitive nostrils at fame 
so- malodorous, but, for all that, as I have 
well said before, and say again (as no one 
noticed the remark on its first appearance), 
“fame is no fame without the plebs,” and, 
therefore, I heartily congratulate Mr. Max 
Beerbohm on that conquest of “‘the great 
heart of the public” which is signified by 
the shilling edition. We have already had 
Shakespeare at a shilling. It was high 
time we had Max Beerbohm thus made 
accessible to ali—Max Beerbohm for 
the million. To be at once for the few 
and for the million, is not that to be a 
classic ? 


























**PFROM AN ULTIMATE DIM THULE.” 1. 
« (A Record of Dreams.) By S. H. Sime. 


**T cat on the back of the OoNROUFF-WuFF: he paused: sadness overcame him as he gazed 
fixedly into the fourth dimension, and his tears dropped into the abyss. Then another Brain-cell broke, 
and something else became me.” 

[ 70 be continued.) 
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LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, J. KEIR HARDIE, 
MRS. OSCAR BERINGER, FRED WHISHAW, AND 
MISS FLORENCE HAYWARD. 


HEADPIECE BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


As a Vice-President of the 

N.P.R.S., I naturally like the “all- — Charles 

“ , eresford loves 
round” system of athletics. Iam 43) amusements. 
not one of those we sometimes 
meet, who, because they are fond of hunting, look 
down with contempt on tke fisherman. 

Personally I like all sports, as I am sure they are 
invigorating to the body, and a healthy body gener- 
ally brings a healthy mind. Anyway, sports bring 
HUNTING. all classes together, and this must produce feelings 
—— of friendship which otherwise would not exist. 

As e Having now arrived at middle age I ride, drive, 
é* cycle, and carpenter, but I used to be fond of boxing, 

; rowing, and other exercises more suitable te the vigour 

if and enterprise of the youthful. 








* * * * a 


I am not much of an authority on amusement and recreation. eir Hardie has 

We Scots are not a playfui people. I once heard a Free Kirk his doots’. 
minister say that in his College days he took an hour's light amuse- 

ment each day in studying mathematics. The traditional Scotsman in his cups may 
get sanctimoniously fuddled, or even “blin’ fou’,” but hilarious—never. When 
a Carlyleian Scotsman laughs it is as if the foundations of the world were being shaken. 
There is nothing of the light ripple, so dear co the heart of the novelist, about the 
‘Scotsman’s laugh. And ,et I have seen some uproarious fun in a barn, lighted with 
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tallow candles, the music being supplied by a “ pigmy scraper wi’ his fiddle” perched 
on the top of the threshing-mill. Last time I was in Edinburgh I formed: one of 
a crowd of bearded boys who were making Princes Street resound with laughter loud 
and deep at a Punch and Judy show. After it was over each took off his several way 
half-ashamed of the weakness displayed. The man is a “gone coon” who never enjoys 
a big hearty laugh. 

The animal spirits of healthy youth will find an outlet. I do not mean, when 
I speak of amusement, the more or less insipid form of recreation where everything 
is done by rule; but “free scouth” and full play for all the energies. The first 
essential and genuine fun is complete fteedom from restraint or formality. Imagine 
a kitten, taking its “regulation exercise,” forbidden to chase its own tail lest it outrage 
some of the canons of good society. If youth is confined, Nature will have her 
revenge. Ask your family doctor some day when he is in a confidential mood for an 
explanation of the appearance of the morbid, freely-realy youth, whose presence 
excites pity and aversion, and who is such a common product of this generation. 

Yes. I believe in amusement and plenty of it; in fun and boisterous merriment 
for youth. Nor must those whose animalism is just a trifle dulled be overlooked. 
Constant attachment to the grindstone dulls the sweetest natures, and the home life 
is the sufferer. The public-house would claim fewer victims were healthy and natural 
forms of recreation possible to the worker. And the aged, too, need a frequent 
break in the monotony of their existence. It is the intolerable gloom of poorhouse 
life which invests it with more than half its terrors. 

Modern industrialism, the growth of big cities, and the enclosure of common 
lands, have all tended to destroy the opportunities for rational recreation. What 
more saddening than the thought of thousands of children growing up without the ken 
of a flower, or even a blade of grass—no music of bird or brook in their soul to awaken 
responsive chords ? What wonder that their minds are arid and sterile, and that a gross. 
materialism binds them to earth? They are out of touch with Nature, and everything 
within becomes like everything around them, cold and artificial. The young men and 
maidens have no village green whereon to disport, or gather in glad array round the 
village maypole ; nor when it comes to mating-time ce they wander out in the 


moonlight to 
« . . breathe out the tender tale 


Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale.” 


The dancing must be done in the reeking atmosphere of a public-house, and the 
courting by gaslight in a “closemouth.” In Burns’s day the beggars could boast 


that 
** Nature’s charms, the hills and woods, 


The sweeping vales and foaming floods. 
Are free alike to all.” 


The artisan of to-day can make no such boast. 

I am not so much concerned about providing recreation for the masses as I am in 
providing the opportunities for such. Given more leisure among the workers—shorteyz 
hours and more holidays—and the demand for healthy recreation will be overpowering. 
In the interests of the children I would make it compulsory on every community to 
provide plots of grass whereon the children might romp and play. Children of larger 
growth would provide for themselves, if only the sordid struggle for existence which 
is destroying the chivalry and manhood, and, more serious still, the womanhood, 
of the nation, could be eased sufficiently to give them time to gratify the innate 
demand for fun which is part of the being of every healthy man or woman. 

* * * * . 
The question brings with it an involuntary smile when one 
Mrs. Oscar recalls the various ghastly and fatuous forms of recreation indulged 
Beringer smiles. i, by the rational and irrational. There is no doubt that there is 
far more kinship in grief than pleasure. Tears are more eclectic 
The brain worker and the hand worker instinctively seek an outlet 


than laughter. 
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and refreshment in opposite channels. There is a certain morality and propriety in 
the law of change which drives one man to lie upon his back in a meadow and gaze at 
the sun, and another to parboil in a tap-room, whether it be at Slocum-on-the-Marsh, 
or in the luxurious drinking-bars of our gilded youth. P/us the sawdust and the 
spittoons, there is really wonderfully little to choose between them. 

The immutable laws of change decide the rationalism of amusement. To find 
rest and restoration, the wearied man and woman should seek salvation in Omega out 
of Alpha. A charming woman, entirely free from the smallest taint of novelty, once 
summed up this necessity beautifully. “To wake up in the morning,” she said, “and 
to know that the breakfast-cups will be of a different pattern, fills my soul with peace 
and joy.” And this statement was made without any reflection on the home pattern, 
gua pattern. It only embodied a broad assertion that change is recreation. Monoteny 
is a monster which clutches us by the throat, as in the deadly, silent embrace of a 
Thug, drinks our blood, and suffocates us body and soul. Let there be no mistake. 
Peace must always be relative, as is joy. There is no peace unless preceded by 
sound ; there is no joy unless preceded by pain ; there is no rest unless preceded 
by weariness. Movement is no delight until we have been cramped. Hunger lacks 
its final zest until we have lacked food. It is interesting and amusing to see the 
trouble to which the classes put themselves to achieve what is accomplished by the 
masses in the exercise of their daily vocations. The sybarite in reality works as hard 
as a navvy, and then—oh! blessed impartiality of sweet Mother Nature—barely 
succeeds by the skin of his teeth in extracting as much joy out of Prince’s and 
Bignon’s as our unwashed friend out of his rank cheese and onion. The amount of 
labour got through in a day by a fine lady would appal a factory girl. But the fine 
lady is wise in her generation ; her working hours are mostly sixteen out of the twenty- 
four, but she knows that by work only, albeit its outcome is not match-boxes, and its 
conditions seem almost those of pleasure, can she find recreation in change. 

What is, after all, the real meaning of the word “recreation” ? To re-create. To 
infuse new life, new blood, new forms, new thoughts ; not necessarily to the detriment 
or abandonment of the old, but rather as a resurrection—in varied shape, maybe, but 
the old germ always, refreshed, and adorned with eternal youth. 

Some of us find this in the cricket and hunting fields ; others at (as we are in an 
idling mood), shall we say, Romano’s ; others at the British Museum ; and others in 
the dissection of our friends, and capitulation of our own woes. Let it not be said 
that any of these recreations are not Rational. 

* + * * * 


Does it really matter, Mr. Editor? Must we amuse ourselves to 
order? Must we, before we take our pleasure, stop and ask ourselves: Fred Whishaw is 
is this a reasonable form of amusement? If so, I have no doubt @!! forthe Freedom 

; : 3 of the Individual. 
that each of us would find something to say on behalf of his own 
particular “ Vanity”; but is it necessary, or even expedient? I doubt it. Let us 
take our amusement where we find it, and be thankful. What is reasonable from my 
point of view may be quite the reverse from yours. 

As Mr. Bouncer observes, “ people’s tastes do differ so” ; an Ivan the ‘Terrible seeks 
relaxation from the cares of State in chucking dogs and cats from the highest window 
of his palace, varying this amusement with excursions into intense piety, and this again 
with a period devoted to wholesale murder of respectable families; yet Ivan found 
much to say in explanation of his indulgence in such forms of amusement, and said it 
so well that his idiots of subjects believed him, and passed his behaviour as reasonable. 

A De Quincey loves to make epigrams in Greek verse upon the noses of those who 
have offended him. Afterwards, in the evening, he sits over the fire with a quart of 
“ruby laudanum ” and a book of German metaphysics at his elbow ; and De Quincey 
has the most excellent arguments to lay before us in favour of his peculiar ideas as to 
self-amusement. Very well : I am quite satisfied ; personally I do not dote on cruelty, 
and I think laudanum very nasty—but who am I, to say that either the one form of 
amusement is unreasonable, or the other? Let Ivan do as he likes and take the con- 
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sequences ; and let Thomas de Quincey do the same, and each one of us also. What 
have I to do with you, out of school, or you with me ? 

When I was a boy I loved to sit for hours at the window, flashing the sun’s rays 
from my looking-glass into the eyes of my friends and my enemies ; I have not played 
this game fora long while, but I believe I should still enjoy it: was it reasonable 
amusement? Certainly, for it amused me, and I can give a reason for my pleasure: I 
liked to see my victims wax angry and to hear them swear.; but why shou/d I givea 
reason ? . 

In a word, Mr. Editor, no one really lives excepting while he is happy, and in order 
to be happy each man must be free to amuse himself as he pleases without troubling 
to reflect whether he is wise or a fool. Therefore let us lay down no law as to what is 
reasonable and what is unreasonable in amusement ; let each man and woman settle 
this for him or her self ; I shall enjoy myself how I please—and so, I doubt not, will 
you—and I shall be answerable to no man— excepting, of course, to the policeman! 

* * * ” * 

It takes an age like this to ask a question like that. No other 
a_acte day or generation would have thought of asking anything so con- 
such thing. tradictory in its terms, so irritating in its impossible demand for 

an exact answer, so greedily utilitarian in the spirit that prompts 





the asking. 

To begin with, I doubt if there is any such thing as reasonable amusement. To cay 
that a thing is rational goes a long way—in the minds of most people—towards saying 
that it is anything but amusing; and, fer contra, to say that it is amusing is to give 
comforting assurance that there is nothing rational about it. 

Where can you find anything more rational than chess? Yet even chess-lovers 
themselves do not speak of it as an amusement, and would probably be offended if 
anyone else did. 

Ibsen’s alleged plays are rational—deadly rational ; the amusement one gets out 
of them is also deadly. And one may go on indefinitely giving instances that prove the 
contradictoriness of the term, until one may fairly conclude that the amusingness of 
an amusement lies in its irrationality. I have seen an eminent lawyer laugh until 
tears stood in his eyes at a nigger baby’s grave and interminable efforts to rid its 
treacle-smeared fingers of a little feather,—picking it off of his sticky left fingers with 
his right, and from his equally sticky right fingers with his left again, endlessly. That 
was amusement for the child and for the grown child ; any rationalness would have 
spoiled it all. 

Things are amusing because they are not rational ; you cannot combine the two 
equally and successfully. For the capacity of being amused is one of the distinguish- 
ing traits of youth; the capacity of being rational is a trait that belongs to a later 
development, and one cannot be young and not young at the same moment. 

When you come to recreation—or, as good Bishop Trench would have written it, 
re-creation—the rational has at least the ghost of a chance. For recreation is a 
necessity, and to say that a thing is a necessity is another way of saying that it is 
rational—that there is a reason for it. First and foremost in recreation comes 
physical exercise, a resting of the muscles of the mind by the working of the muscles 
of the body. That much is rational, for “rest is change of occupation.” 

But why ask that amusement shall be reasonable? Why demand that play shall pay 
us as if it were work—that we shall get anything more out of it than the amusement 
itself? Why ask that amusement shall yield anything beyond the being amused ? 
Why exact that play shall yield a dividend? Yet that is the tacit demand that we 
make when we ask what rational amusement is. The idea is, that if someone will 
tell us just what it is, we will go and get some of it and use it with the comfo:table 
feeling that while we are amusing ourselves we are also doing what old-fashioned 
people used to call “improving the occasion.” When we invite our souls to loaf, 
let them luaf without an attempt on our part to see whether it will not do as well to 
work and call it loafing. That last is about what rational amusement really is. 























